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Counterfeit Christmas 


A counterfeit is a deceiving likeness of the real thing. If you don’t 
want to counterfeit the spirit of Christmas, you must read this 


carefully. 


D. F. Miller 


EVERYTHING pertaining to Christ 
and Christmas has come to be coun- 
terfeited in some way. People who have 
no belief whatsoever in Christ, set up 
gaudy Christmas trees in their homes 
as if they believed. People who have 
not the slightest interest in learning 
anything about the Mass go to midnight 
Mass to hear the music and to see the 
ceremony because it is all very beau- 
tiful and it makes them feel good. 
Business people who believe that the 
story of the stable is nothing but a fairy 
tale will pretend to accept it as his- 
torical fact in order to inspire those 
who do believe in it to buy more of 
their goods. Counterfeit faith, counter- 
feit hope, and counterfeit love swarm 
all over the American scene at Christ- 
mas. 

It is not too difficult even for pro- 
fessing Christians and Catholics to miss 
the real meaning and purpose of Christ- 
mas, and to permit counterfeit mo- 
tives, feelings and actions to substitute 
for the real thing in their lives. With 
so many counterfeiters around them, 
and with counterfeiting so widely ac- 
cepted as the real thing, it requires 
considerable meditation and courage to 
make Christmas what it should be. 

Here outlined, then, are some of the 


forms that a counterfeit Christmas 
may take in the lives of those who 
should be celebrating the great feast of 
Christ’s birth in the right way. This 
will develop into an examination of 
conscience for all who are the least bit 
serious about wanting to make Christ- 
mas a spiritual feast, i. e., one that 
will add to their stature in the eyes 
of God, make them better Christians, 
and bring them greater security of soul 
and hope of heaven. Each heading will 
name a certain counterfeit Christmas 
action or attitude; under it will be 
given, first, what the true action or at- 
titude should be, second, how the coun- 
terfeit manifests itself, and third, how 
the danger of counterfeiting can be 
avoided. 
1. Giving without Love 

The true origin of the practice of 

giving presents to friends and relatives 


_at Christmas lies in the twofold fact 
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that the first Christmas marked the 
giving of the greatest possible gift that 
God could have given to man, viz., His 
Son as a Redeemer, and that Christ, 
in redeeming man, insisted that every 
man must, if he would be redeemed, 
love his neighbor as himself for the 
love of God. Giving presents at Christ- 
mas should, therefore, be a very spirit- 





ual action. It should be a conscious 
imitation of God’s action in giving His 
own Son to the world; and it should be 
a conscious effort to help others, to 
make them happy, to make it easier for 
them to think of Christ and to save 
their souls. 


But here is how the actual motivation 
of some people, even Christian people, 
in giving presents at Christmas, would 
express itself: 

1. “It is a social custom, a tradi- 
tional practice. It is downright expen- 
sive and troublesome, and I wish the 
custom had never started, but since 


all decent people do it, I’ll have to go 


along with the crowd.” 

2. “Uncle Pete has scads of money 
and he is up in years. The old codger 
has never done very much for me, but 
if I give him a nice present for Christ- 
mas, he may remember me in his will. 
It will be a good investment.” 

3. “Cousin Bella gave me a very 
expensive present last Christmas. This 
year, darn it, I’ve got to pay her back 
by sending her something equally ex- 
pensive.” 

4. “The local police captain can do 
me a lot of favors, some of them be- 
yond the line of duty. I’d better make 
it hard for him to refuse by giving him 
a very handsome Christmas present.” 

Obviously, there is nothing remotely 
spiritual about any of the above mo- 
tives for Christmas giving. More than 
that, most of them stem chiefly from 
selfishness: the desire of gain, the fear 
of being thought ungrateful, even am- 
bition to the point of bribery. In that 
far they are counterfeit motives. 


They bear no relation to the example 
of God in giving His Son to mankind, 
and none to the true character of Chris- 
tian charity. 

It is not demanded that all natural 
motives, so long as they are not evil, 
be eliminated from Christmas giving. 
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But for the Christian, all natural mo- 
tives should be fused with and elevated 
to the supernatural. Human respect, 
gratitude, the thought of a return, may 
all start one thinking about giving pres- 
ents to others; but these human mo- 
tives should be turned into the virtue 
of charity and the desire to help others 
to save their souls. To achieve this fu- 
sion of the natural and supernatural, it 
is recommended that: 

1) Christians, when buying, wrap- 
ping and sending out Christmas pres- 
ents, frequently make this intention: 
“T am giving these presents to others 
for the love of God, Who gave His Son 
to me at Christmas, not for what they 
will bring me in return.” 

2) When the gifts have all been 
bought and wrapped and made ready 
for sending or handing out, the sign 
of the cross should be made over them 
with this prayer: ‘May these gifts 
bring happiness to those who receive 
them and be a means of drawing them 
closer to Christ.” 

3) Some act of faith should be evi- 
dent in the greetings that are sent with 
the gift, even if it be only the words: 
“May the Christchild bless you.” 


2. Sacrifice without Merit 


Everything about the original Christ- 
mas was a reminder of the glory of 
self-sacrifice. The Son of God took to a 
stable when He came on earth, and bore 
the sacrifices involved in cold, aban- 
donment, poor clothing, bedding and 


_ surroundings. He was to grow up and 


to live in the midst of sacrifice, and 
then to die a sacrificial death to make 
men happy. He chose so much sacrifice 
for himself in order to inspire men to 
choose a little for themselves, enough 
at least to win them a share in His 
redemption and to safeguard them 
from losing their souls. Christmas is 
essentially a feast of sacrifice for God 
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and for men. 

But there are a great many sacrifices 
that people make at Christmas time 
that have nothing to do with the sac- 
rifice of Christ or its purpose among 
men. Here are some of them: 

1. They sacrifice their time, energy, 
sleep, in working extra long hours, in 
order to reap the unusual profits that 
can be made from the rush of business 
at Christmas. So great are these sac- 
rifices for some that they give even 
less time than usual to spiritual things 
at Christmas. 

2. They sacrifice considerable sums 
of money in order to throw big parties 
at Christmas, with plenty of food and 
drink on hand, and a houseful of peo- 
ple eating and drinking to excess. 

3. They “sacrifice” themselves to 
sing Christmas carols over the radio or 
to play Santa Claus at social parties, 
for the sake of the attention or notoriety 
to be gained therefrom. 

4. They sacrifice time and money to 
decorate their homes, externally and 
internally, so that people will admire 
their taste and artistry. 

5. Some even make sacrifices to buy 
expensive presents for illicit lovers, as 
a kind of pledge to future continuation 
in sin. 

Apart from the last named “sacrifice,” 
which turns Christmas into a kind of 
sacrilege, none of the above activities 
need be evil in themselves. It need only 
be said that they are not the sacrifices 
that belong to the essence of Christmas. 
If they stand alone, they are counter- 
feits; they lose that stigma only if 
they are an outgrowth of inner sacri- 
fices made for the love of Christ and 
for the sake of one’s soul. Some such 
are the following: 

1) Some fasting during Advent, or 
denying self other pleasures, because 
Christ sacrificed so much in the stable 
where He was born, and was to insist 
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on penance as one of the requirements 
for a share in His redemption. 

2) Sacrificing time and money to do 
something for the obscure poor, in 
memory of Christ’s love of the poor. 

3) Sacrificing worldly and material 
interests for the sake of extra prayer 
and meditation and reception of the 
sacraments. 

4) Sacrificing some pet fault or bad 
habit, of which one is reminded by the 
example of every virtue that Christ was 
to give in His life. 


3. Feeling without Virtue 


The Son of God took the form of a 
loveable little baby in order to play on 
the feelings of human beings, and - 
through their feelings to conquer and 
win their wills. Nothing of value in 
human life ends with feeling alone. The 
purpose of the Incarnation was essen- 
tially to make people believe in Christ 
as their Redeemer, and to inspire them 
to obey His commands, to imitate His 
virtues, and to suffer, if necessary for 
His love. All this requires the exercise 
of the mind and the will. 

But there are very many people for 
whom Christmas is only an occasion 
for an orgy of pious and sentimental 
feeling, with scarcely any effect on their 
wills. An emotion that is not backed 
and supported by the proper action of 
the will, or that does not lead to the 
right kind of action, is a counterfeit 
emotion. Here are some of the coun- 
terfeit emotions that are given full rein 
during the Christmas season by people 
who are not courageous enough to use 
their wills: 

1) They love the Christmas carols 
and hymns, will go far to hear them 
sung, will sing them piously them- 
selves, but they will not think of chang- 
ing any of their bad habits or giving 
up any pet sins. In short, they will 
sing “Come, All Ye Faithful,” while 








they themselves are anything but faith- 
ful to the teachings and commands of 
Christ. 

2) They thrill to the lights, decora- 
tions, Christmas trees, liturgical chant 
and ceremony of the Mass, but they 
won’t go near the confessional, which 
they need most to become a friend of 
Christ. 

3) They melt at the sight of the crib, 
with the little baby lying on straw 
among the animals, but they will not 
draw near the Communion ailing, 
where Christ can be found in reality, 
though He can be recognized there only 
by faith. 

4) They may make a momentary 


- and shallow act of sorrow for some sin, 


in order to “feel” clean at Christmas, 
but there is no deep and sincere pur- 
pose of giving up that sin for good for 
the love of Christ. They will be back 
at it soon after Christmas. 

5) They wish all their friends a 
“merry Christmas,” but not their 
enemies because they don’t feel like 
giving up their pet peeves and hatreds 
even for the love of the all-forgiving 
Christ. 

Christ came into the world in vain 
if His coming is to mean nothing more 
than a splurge of sentiment and feel- 
ing. The angels around His stable sang 
“Peace to men of good will.” That 
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means men and women who know that 
no one can be saved through feeling 
alone; that Christ came with divine 
authority to tell His creatures what 
they must do to be saved; that the only 
true reason for enjoying the emotional 
thrill of carols, hymns, lights, decora- 
tions, greetings and church ceremonies 
is to be found in a complete surrender 
of one’s human will to the will of 
Christ. To escape the danger of limit- 
ing the celebration of Christmas to sen- 
timent and feeling, it is necessary: 


1) That anyone who finds himself 
with a serious sin on his soul make a 
good confession, with an all-out de- 
termination to give up that sin and its 
occasions once and for all. 


2) That Christmas be made the in- 
spiration for deciding that something 
will be done throughout the whole year 
to prove a greater love of Christ. Such 
a thing could be more frequent reception 
of Holy Communion. 


3) That it be realized that every true 
Christian must be a Christ-bearer to 
others, making Him known, first, by 
the example of a life of loyalty, and 
secondly by such means as prayer and 
works of zeal in behalf of others. Christ- 
mas should make one want to do some- 
thing for Christ, not merely to feel 
pious emotions. 


What Christmas Is 


It’s not the songs and it’s not the bells, 
And it’s not the tinselled streamers; 

It’s not the goods that the merchant sells 
Nor the made up tales of dreamers. 


It’s how much room 

In his heart’s warm center 
A man may make 

For a God to enter. 


LFH 




















Crib on Main Street 


Looking inside the souls of people who enjoy gazing at Christmas 
cribs, you may or may not see something of your own. 


L. G. Miller 


IT WAS EARLY evening of December 
23rd, and Main Street in the town of 
Grand Valley was thronged with shop- 
pers, making their way in and out of 
the stores, jostling one another on the 
crowded sidewalks, pausing to look into 
the brightly decorated store windows, 
with their garish displays against a 
background of tinsel, green and red 
streamers and artificial snow. A perfect 
Christmas snow was falling lazily from 
the grey skies, large white flakes which 
settled on hats and overcoats until even 
the shabbiest outfit seemed transformed 
by the sparkle and glitter into some- 
thing out of fairyland. 

Over and around the happy bustling 
of the shoppers could be heard the soft 
strains of Christmas carols, issuing from 
loud speakers which the city fathers 
had thoughtfully caused to be fixed on 
alternate lamp posts all up and down 
the street. 

At the upper end of Main Street in 
Grand Valley there was one of those 
downtown parks which are to be found 
in almost every small city. It occupied 
a square block, and in the center was a 
fountain which in the summer cooled 
the surrounding air. Along the park’s 
shaded walks and between patches of 
green lawn were benches which in the 
summer were freely used by weary 
shoppers, by mothers with their little 
ones in perambulators, and by certain 
old gentlemen in seedy clothes who 
lounged all day in the shade, musing 
over past glories or commenting with 
one another on the strange ways of this 
weary world. 

There was not much lounging done 
now that it was winter, of course, but 
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on this particular 23rd of December 
and at this particular hour a little knot 
of people had gathered in the park. 
They were standing before an outdoor 
crib which had been arranged for by 
the city council and certain enterprising 
merchants, and, it must be said, was a 
credit to all concerned. 

Set in a natural grove of evergrecn 
trees, and lit by concealed soft blue 
lights, with life-size statues of Mary 
and Joseph and the Infant on His man- 
ger of straw, this simple nativity scene 
joined with a little imagination could 
easily transport the onlooker back to 
the original setting. Even the poor old 
ox standing patiently in the corner 
seemed real. 

The people who had chanced to gather 
before the crib at the time our story 
opens were standing there so silently 
because just at that moment, wafted in 
from the street, came the strains of 
Silent Night, Hely Night, sung by a 
boy’s choir. With its piercing sweetness, 
the carol added the final touch of per- 
fection to the scene. 

e 


A short distance from the group of 
people before the crib, three other 
beings stood together—invisible to men 
in their shining beauty and grace. They 
were angels, fulfilling their duty as 
guardians of men. Each of them had a 
particular human being to watch over, 
and it so happened that all three of 
their charges were in the little group 
standing at that moment before the 
crib. 

The crib itself, of course, meant little 
to the angels. To them it was only a 
poor and shabby substitute for the 








beauty of the Christ-child which they 
had seen and exulted over on the first 
Christmas, and which lived as fresh in 
their memories as if the first Christmas 
had been yesterday. For them, indeed, 
there was no yesterday or tomorrow; 
their joy in God was unchanging, al- 
ways as of today. 

What the three angels were discus- 
sing among themselves was the strange 
currents of thought and emotion in the 
souls of their clients. 

“To look at my charge standing 
there,” one of the angels said, “anyone 
not gifted with angelic penetration 
might suppose he was quite carried out 
of himself by the deep spiritual sig- 
nificance of that crib. But as you can 
easily see, his thoughts are running 
in quite a different groove.” 

“Yes,” remarked the second angel, 
pityingly, “his mind seems filled with 
thoughts of money.” 

“Indeed it is. It was his department 
store (which he inherited from his 
father) which bore a great part of the 
expense of this crib, and, I’m sorry 
to say, not with any very creditable 
motives. I doubt whether he could ex- 
plain even to a child what the crib is 
all about. He was never taught any- 
thing about Christ. His father saw to 
it that his education lay along com- 
pletely worldly lines, and the one funda- 
mental principle underlying everything 
he was taught was that the purpose of 
life is to make money. His father left 
him a million dollars, and his dying 
wish was that his son might make a 
million more.” 

“And have you accomplished any- 
thing at all by your guardianship?” 

“Very little, I am fraid. With his 
mind closed off and insulated against 
God from early childhood, he is a dif- 
ficult subject to work with. He has 
been rendered almost totally blind to the 
real purpose and significance of life.” 
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“But he did have much to do with 
putting up this crib, you must give him 
credit for that.” 

“Ah yes, but it was a commercial 
motive that urged him to do so. The 
main value of the crib in his eyes lies 
in its customer appeal. His store is just 
across the street, and you will notice 
how carefully he has signified the fact.” 

There was indeed a large sign to the 
left of the crib: 


Morrison’s Department Store 
Christmas Gifts 
For The Whole Family 


“Right now,” Mr. Morrison’s angel 
went on, “he is a little puzzled. There 
is a stirring in his heart and he cannot 
account for. It was the same last Christ- 
mas and the Christmas before that. 
But the stirring in his heart doesn’t 
lead him to the next logical step—to 
inquire why Christmas always produces 
such an effect. He lives entirely on the 
surface of life, and, poor fool, lacks 
the courage to plunge beneath the sur- 
face into the depths of the love of God.” 

“But can’t you get him to see what 
he is missing?” 

“T do my best, but you know how 
stubborn these humans can be. Do you 
know what the result of his senti- 
mentality will be? He will stop in at a 
jewelry store tonight and buy an ex- 
pensive bracelet for his wife (his second 
wife, by the way, who herself was pre- 
viously divorced). He will feel quite 
noble about presenting this to her, and 
the poor fool will think he has cap- 
tured the fulness of the Christmas spirit. 
When he wakes up Christmas morning 
with a hangover from a wild party on 
the night before, there will be a great 
emptiness in his heart—and he will 
wonder why!” 


“T know how you feel,” the second 
of the three angels said. “I have a dif- 
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ficult time with my client too. He is the 
distinguished looking man _ standing 
there with an expensive overcoat and 
a homburg on his head. God has given 
him great talents of mind, and he has 
risen to the position of mayor of the 
town. But he has completely immersed 
himself in that peculiar activity which 
among humans goes by the strange 
name of politics.” 

“But,” said the third angel, “I’m 
sure I see on his soul the marks of bap- 
tism, and looking more closely I can 
see that his soul, though tarnished, is 
undeniably Christian.” 

“Yes, he is a Christian, all right. 
But, alas, he is a time-serving and com- 
promising Christian. He is so caught 
up by his ambition to get ahead in the 
political world that he will sacrfice 
anything in that cause.” 

“He seems very meditative as he 
stands there before the crib.” 

“Yes, and as you can see, he is feel- 
ing very emotional about it all. If he 
were to make a speech right now (and it 
wouldn’t take much to get him to do 
so) he would express sentiments that 
would do credit to the preacher at the 
Cathedral midnight Mass. But his words 
would be only a mockery of his actions.” 

“What makes you say so?” 

“Well, he has his hopes set on going 
to the United States Senate next term. 
The other day he was approached by 
a few of the big politicians in the state, 
and they told him if he would become 
a Mason they could grease the way for 
him without any trouble at all.” 

“And he is going to follow their sug- 


gestion?” 


“I’m afraid he is. His faith has never 
been too deep, and he has compromised 
it so often in small matters that now in 
his big trial he probably will not have 
the strength to follow the guidance of 
his conscience.” 

“Does he plan to attend Midnight 
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Mass?” 

“Oh, of course. He wouldn’t miss it. 
He will be in a prominent place, too, 
and tomorrow he will call up the bishop 
and wish him a Merry Christmas. A 
politician has to be on good terms with 
everybody, you know. In fact, the only 
thing which makes him hesitate to be- 
come a Mason is the fear of losing the 
Catholic vote. But he has weighed the 
alternatives very carefully, and since 
the Catholics here are a distinct minor- 
ity, and badly disunited in political 
matters, he has just about decided to 
throw his faith aside.” 

“What about his family?” 

“Oh, he is a good enough husband 
and father insofar as material things 
are concerned. But his fear of impair- 
ing his political advancement has caus- 
ed him to compromise here, too. He 
was afraid to send his children to Cath- 
olic schools. Right now two of them are 
in the State University, and, as you 
might expect, what little faith they had 
is being rapidly taken away from them.” 

“What are you trying to do for him?” 

“T’ve been following the Guardian 
Angel’s Code to the letter—giving him 
good inspirations, trying to get him to 
see the shortness of life, suggesting 
prayer. But his soul is becoming shriv- 
elled up by his pride and foolish vanity. 
I shall keep trying, for God’s mercy is 
infinite, as we well know. But I am 
afraid for my client, I really am. I 
think he would be a lot better off if 
he were sweeping streets.” 

° 

At that moment the music ceased 
for a moment, and the little group of 
people who had been standing in re- 
spectful silence began to disperse. As 
they moved away, two figures became 
visible close to the crib itselfi—a young 
mother and her child. The woman was. 
dressed in clothes that no longer were 
fashionable, and she had her arm around 








the child, a little girl, who leaned trust- 
ingly against her mother. Both were 
looking raptly at the crib. 

“That little girl is my charge,” said 
the third angel, “and I must say I seem 
to be more fortunate than either of you 
in my assignment. My little girl’s name 
is Mary. She has been born into the 
blessing of poverty, but her father and 
mother, though poor in the goods of the 
world, are rich in their love for each 
other and for God. They know what 
life is all about, and they are making 
sure that what they know is implanted 
in the hearts of their children.” 

The three angels drew near to the 
woman and child and looked at them 
with loving regard. 

“See, Mary,” the mother was saying, 
“the little infant is lying upon a bed of 
straw, because His mother did not have 
a nice bed like yours to lay Him in 
when He was born.” 

The little girl looked with big eyes 
into the crib. 

“And what is St. Joseph doing, 
Mama?” 

“St. Joseph is kneeling there, too. He 
feels sad because he could not find a 
better house for Jesus and Mary, but 
he doesn’t feel too badly about it be- 
cause he knows this is what God wanted. 
Do you see the ox standing there be- 
hind the manger?” 

“Oh yes, mama.” 

“The ox is glad to share his home 
with the little infant. He is not like 
the cruel men who would not let Mary 
and Joseph come in out of the cold.” 

The little girl was silent for a mo- 
ment, then she said: 

“Mama, where are the angels?” 

“The angels are here, darling, even 
though you can’t see them. If you listen 
real hard, maybe you can hear the flut- 
ter of their wings.” 

“There’s too much noise, mama,” the 
little girl said solemnly, after listening 
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for a moment. “I can’t hear them at 
all.” 

“Well, don’t you worry, darling. 
Maybe you will hear them tomorrow 
night when we go to Midnight Mass. 
Do you remember the song the angels 
sang when Jesus was born?” 

“Glory to God in the highest—”’ the 
little girl said. “What comes after that, 
mama?” 

“And peace on earth to men of good 
will.” 

“Oh, yes. That’s a beautiful song.” 

“Of course it is, darling, and it’s so 
true. If you love Jesus, and try to obey 
Him in everything He wants you to do, 
you will always be happy, even though 
you are poor.” 

Another silence, then the little girl 
said: “Mama!” 

“Yes, sweetheart.” 

“Jesus was very poor, wasn’t He?” 

“Yes, He was.” 

“Well, then, mama, I’m glad we’re 
poor, too.” 

“Don’t you agree that I am blessed 
in my charge?” said the third angel. 

“Yes,” said the others. “But,” added 
one of them, “perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say that you are more blessed 
in your client’s mother.” 

“You are right.” 

“T see that we must separate for a 
time,” said the first angel. “What I 
have just seen will certainly spur me 
on to new efforts. I will not rest until 
I make my client see his abysmal 
foolishness in serving Mammon as his 
god.” 

“And I,” said the second, “will try by 


any means God gives into my power to © 


bring it home to my mayor that he has 
only a few years to live, and he had 
better start worrying about his political 
standing in heaven rather than here on 


earth.” 
e 


Perhaps that is why the Hon. J. 
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Anderson Albright, Mayor of Grand 
Valley, all the next day and especially 
on Christmas Day itself felt more than 
usually uneasy about his contemplated 
renunciation of the faith. And perhaps 


and dissatisfied with himself, even 
though the Christmas season receipts at 
his store were larger than ever before. 


@ 
But as to whether or not they fol- 











also the angel’s resolution accounts for 
the fact that Mr. Dwight Morrison 
found himself on Christmas Day exces- 
sively bored with the world at large 


lowed along the narrow path that was 
being pointed out to them—you will 
have to wait and ask their angels one 
day in heaven. 


Double Christmas 


Fortunate are the children of Rodanthe, for according to information 
dug up by Sunshine Magazine, there Christmas is celebrated twice a year. 

Rodanthe is a lonely little town of 300 people on Hatteras, a sandbar 
lying off the North Carolina coast. Although Hatteras is 85 miles long, it 
has no roads, and consequently very few visitors. When Hatteras was 
settled a long time ago, Christmas was celebrated (as it still is in some 
European countries) on January 5th. Because of its isolation, the island has 
observed January 5th as the season of gifts ever since. 

A few years ago, however, somebody promoted the idea of celebrating 
the feast on December 25th, in keeping with the universal American custom. 
The proposal won immediate favor with the younger generation, and later 
was Officially approved. But the older generation refused to abandon the 
January 5th observance entirely, bound up as it was with many sentimental 
memories. 


Consequently, Christmas is observed twice, and Santa Claus obligingly 
appears on both occasions. 


Repetition 
The Christ-child came 
To Moderntown; 
He sought a place 
To lay Him down. 


Long did He search, 
Far did He roam, 
He could not find 
A welcome home. 
“We have no room 
With you to share, 
We have no love,” 
They said, “to spare.” 
They sent Him forth 
Like any stranger 
To find His rest 
Within a manger. 
LGM 
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Three Minute Justruction 


The Heart of Christmas 


It is a good thing for everyone, at Christmas time, to review 


the three great proofs that Christ gave of His divinity. By such 
a review one can be saved from celebrating Christmas in a desultory 
or sentimental way, or from looking upon it as merely a traditional 
reminder of the sweetness of brotherly love. By facing the historical 
fact that Christ was God, one can be compelled to realize that the 
only true way to celebrate Christmas is by total submission to Him. 


1. The greatest proof Christ gave of His divinity was the miracles He 
worked. He Himself was willing to stand before the world on this proof 
alone. When the disciples of John asked Him who He was, He answered: 
“The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the dead arise, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” In other words, these 
are the things that only God can accomplish, and therefore He who does 
them is God. 

2. The second great proof of Christ’s divinity was the prophecies that 
preceded and accompanied His life in the world. His birth fulfilled pro- 
phecies that God had made known to men many years before: that He 
would be born of a virgin, near Bethlehem, of the family of David, at 
a certain time. He Himself prophecied in detail the manner in which 
He would suffer and die for sin. Only God can know the future; Christ 
therefore proved that He was God both by fulfilling the prophecies that 
told how God would come into the world and by prophesying His own 
future just as it actually occurred. 

3. The third proof of Christ’s divinity, subject to the other two, was 
the perfection of His character. He could say to men, with perfect poise 
and without fear of an answer: “Which of you shall convince me of sin?” 
He fulfilled in His example the perfect ideal of what is virtuous and good 
in the consciences and minds of men. When this is viewed in conjunction 
with His miracles and prophecies, and with the fact that He claimed 
divinity (a claim that would have revealed a monstrous defect of character 
if it were not true) one cannot escape the truth that He was God. 

If Christ was God, there is only one reasonable attitude to take 


towards Him, and that is the attitude of submission, obedience, 
faith and all-surrendering love. What He says, and all that He 
says, is perfect wisdom. There can be no true Christmas celebration 
without the determination to live according to His will and His law. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


Death of the Dove 


Of the thousands of stories that have come down to us from the 
early ages of Christendom, this is perhaps the most dramatic and 


appealing. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


IN THE marble richness of the public 
bath, Fabian, retired tribune of the 
Roman legions in Thrace, was relaxing 
under the practiced ministrations of a 
slave, when his eye caught the entrance 
of Demetrius, a well-known gossip of 
the city. 


“Something more than usual must 


~ have taken place today,” he thought. 


“The old wind-bag looks like he is 
bursting with news.” 

Demetrius, his fat frame shaking 
with excitement, hurried up to Fabian, 
exclaiming: 

“Have you heard what has hap- 
pened? Agnes, daughter of the patrician 
family of the Claudii, has been arrested 
as a Christian! It is said she is a sor- 
ceress, a despiser of the gods. What 
makes the affair more interesting is 
the rumor that Procopius, son of the 
Prefect, is in love with her, and wishes 
to marry her. It’s my guess that Sym- 
phronius will be in quite a ticklish 
position when she is brought to trial 
before him.” 

“Oh, I don’t think there will be much 
fuss,” Fabian yawningly remarked. 
“The girl will surely give in and re- 
nounce her Jewish God when she sees 
the rack or the fiery pincers.” 

“You don’t know these Christians 
like I do,” Demetrius answered. “They 
are a stubborn lot. Why, I have seen 
some of them torn to bits, and during 
it all they kept singing the praises of 
their God.” 

“Even so, Symphronius will spare 
her for the sake of his son.” 

“No, he wouldn’t dare, once it is 
publicly known that she is a Christian. 
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The Emperor would have his head.” 
“Tt’s too bad,” Fabian rejoined. 
“They say she is very beautiful, kind 
to the poor, and modest, too. That’s 
something strange for a girl in this age.” 
“Well, I’m off to get a place at the 
trial,’ Demetrius declared. ‘These 
Christians sometimes do wonderful 
things with their sorcery. Often there’s 
a better show than one can see at the 


Circus.” 
@ 


In the rich and magnificent house of 
the Claudii, the mother and father of 
the maiden Agnes were quietly weeping. 
They had long been Christians, living 
with the ever-present consciousness 
that at any moment the axe might fall. 
Each day brought its fear that the 
heavy knock of the legionaries might 
sound at the gate, bringing to the peace- 
ful household the terrors of arrest, con- 
fiscation of goods, torture and death. 
Not even the noblest families were safe, 
if it became known that they were 
Christians. 

Now the fatal day had come. 

“Oh, if it had only been ourselves, 
and not Agnes!” the mother sobbed. 
“She is still a child. So good, so beau- 
tiful! I shudder to think of our little 
daughter in the hands of those beasts.” 

“God will guard her and strengthen 
her,” the father answered. “In this 
terrible hour, all our trust must be in 
His Almighty Power. Not even the 
threat of death will, I am sure, make our 
little girl waiver in her faith.” 

“T felt a stone in my heart when 
that young Procopius came to. ask her 
hand in marriage. He had such a wild 








gleam in his eyes that I knew he would 
stop at nothing to gain his end.” 


While her parents were lamenting, - 


Agnes, a lovely young girl of fifteen, 
was standing in her garments of shin- 
ing white before Symphronius, Prefect 
of Rome. He spoke to her kindly: 

“Agnes, you know that my son, Pro- 
copius, has loved you with all his heart 
ever since the day he first met you. For 
that reason, I love you myself as a 
daughter. Now you are accused before 
me of being a Christian. I trust this 
is not true.” 

“But it is, my Lord,” she firmly 
answered. “I have been a Christian 
all the days of my life.” 

“Beware, Agnes!” came the stern 
response. “You know not what you say. 
The laws of the Empire have set terrible 
penalties for following this superstition. 
Would you want to feel the hot pincers 
in your fair flesh, or have your white 
neck torn by the fangs of a leopard? 
Put away this foolishness; accept the 
hand of my son, and you will have gold 
and jewels beyond a young girl’s 
dream.” 

“TI can only answer you, sir, as I 
answered your son when he first asked 
for me in marriage. I am already taken 
by another lover. He has given me orna- 
ments more precious than any you can 
bestow. With a ring of gold He has 
pledged me, and upon my brow He has 
placed His seal that I should admit no 
other love than His.” 


“Who is this strange lover?” Sym- 
phronius asked. “I have never heard of 
him.” 

“To my Lord Jesus Christ have I 
pledged my faith, To Him whose 
Mother is a Virgin, Who has the pure 
angels as His courtiers. His love is 
always chaste and pure. I can love Him 
and remain undefiled, receive Him as 


my Lover and still be a virgin.” 
e 
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The Prefect caught at these last 
words as an excuse for delay. 

“Agnes,” he said, “you are still very 
young. I do not wish to hurry your 
decision. If you desire to remain unmar- 
ried for a time, go to the temple of 
Vesta where the maidens tend the sacred 
flame. There you will be able to exer- 
cise your piety until such time as you 
decide to marry.” 

“My Lord,” Agnes answered, “I can- 
not worship idols that are deaf, dumb, 
and lifeless. Do you think that I can 
bow: my head to mere stones rather 
than to the living God?” 

“Young woman,” the judge answered 
darkly, “you blaspheme. You laugh at 
the threat of death; but I will teach you 
that there is a still worse state to fear. 
If you will not marry, nor be a virgin 
of the goddess Vesta, I shall order you 
to be brought to a place of shame, 
where your name and that of your 
family will be brought to dishonor.” 

e 


Strange as such a sentence sounds, 
it was in accordance with the practice 
of the times. Roman law forbade the 
execution of a virgin. Hence, often the 
maiden was first defiled, and then put 
to death. 

Terrible as these words must have 
sounded in the ears of a Christian girl, 
Agnes did not quail. She must have 
received an interior assurance of the 
Holy Spirit. For she answered boldly: 

“OQ, did you but know Who my God 
is, you would not dare to speak thus. 
I, knowing the power of my God, can 
scoff at your threats, confident that I 
shall neither sacrifice to your idols, nor 
be stained by the violence. of enemies. 
An angel of the Lord is the guardian of 
my body. And the Son of God Himself, 
like a strong wall, will protect me.” 

Incensed beyond measure, Symphro- 
nius rose to pronounce the horrible sen- 
tence: 
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“Let this maiden, Agnes, convicted 
of sacrilege and blasphemy against the 
gods, be disrobed, and led thus to be 
exposed in the Lupanar.” 

In execution of the command, the 
rough hand of a soldier tore off the 
white robe she wore; but at the same 
instant, the modest virgin shook free 
the long tresses of her hair, which fell 
about her as a veil. 

Covered in this way, with downcast 
eyes, she was led through the streets 
to a den beneath the Agonale Circus. 
Scarcely had she entered the foul place, 
when God’s power manifested itself for 
her protection. An angel appeared in 
visible form, shedding about him a light 
brighter than the noonday sun, which 
prevented any evil hand from being 
laid upon her, or any lustful eye from 
gazing at her. 

All at once, the door of the cell burst 
open, and Procopius rushed wildly in. 
He had heard of the sentence, and 
hastened to the Agonale, thinking that 
now he surely could bend Agnes to his 
will. Upon entering, he paused for. a 
moment at the sight of the angel; but 
then, impelled by the fierce strength 
of his passion, he moved toward the 
girl. He had taken but a step, when 
he was seen to stumble, and then fell 
lifeless to the floor. 

All through Rome the story sped, and 
before long reached the ears of Sym- 
phronius. Breathless, he appeared at the 
door of the cell, a horse cry of sorrow 
bursting from his lips as he saw the 
lifeless body of his son. Balefully, he 
said to Agnes: 

“You have done this by witchcraft!” 

“No,” answered the maiden, “your 
son entered this place with evil designs, 
and no sooner did he move toward me 
than the angel of the Almighty struck 
him down in my defence.” 

“T beg you, then, to restore him to 
life. If you will do so, I will believe 
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that you are not a sorceress.” 

“Your faith is not worthy of such a 
miracle,” Agnes responded. “But leave 
me alone, and I will ask God to show 
His Divine Power by giving life back 
to your son.” 

At a sign from the Prefect, the on- 
lookers left the room. Agnes knelt and 
humbly bowed her head in prayer. Sud- 
denly the dead body stirred, and then 
the young man rose unsteadily to his 
feet. 

To the crowd, which rushed in as 
the doors were opened, Procopius cried 
out: 

“There is but one God in heaven 
and on earth, the God of the Christians. 
Our temples are vain and useless. The 
gods we worshipped are but stone and 
wood, powerless to help us.” 

After this miracle, Symphronius 
found himself in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. He would have liked to release 
Agnes; but he did not have the courage 
to withstand the mob, which, under the 
urging of the pagan priests, were cry- 


‘ing out: “Away with the sorceress! 


Death to the witch!” Hence, he com- 
promised by resigning from the case, 
and turning it over to his lieutenant, 
Aspasius. This man, eager to satisfy 
the crowd, decreed that Agnes was to 
die by fire. 

A huge pyre was built, and the young 
girl tied upon it. The torch was applied. 
The red tongues of flame leaped up- 
ward; but, to the amazement of all, 
the fire separated into two parts, and 
left the maiden unharmed in its midst. 
Standing in the center of the flames, 
with eyes raised to Heaven, she was 
heard to cry: 

“Father Almighty, ever to be adored 
and venerated, I thank Thee, because 
through Thy Only-begotten Son, I have 
escaped the threats of the godless tyrant, 
and because I have been led on the 
path of purity without stain. Behold, I 








come to Thee, Whom I have loved, 
Whom I have desired, Who are my only 
choice.” 

The blood-thirstiness of the mob, 
blinded by hate and superstition, was in 
no way abated. Still they cried out: 
“Death to the sorceress!” 

Aspasius ordered an attendant to 
put her to the sword. Fearful of the 
consequences to himself, but with no 
choice except to obey, the soldier ap- 
proached the maiden. Falling on her 
knees, Agnes cried out: “Lord Jesus, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit!” 
With a smile, she reassured the execu- 
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tioner. His trembling hand plunged 
the short sword into her white throat. 

This is the story of Agnes as it has 
been told through the centuries. So 
short was her life that it seemed her 
innocent feet had scarce touched the 
earth before she was called to the 
embrace of her Heavenly Bridegroom. 
Yet she left behind her an example 
of purity and courage that through the 
ages has inspired countless young hearts 
to walk after her, and to win, like her, 
the double crown of virginity and 
martyrdom. 





W hat Profit? 


From Louis Azrael’s column in the Baltimore News-Post comes the fol- 
lowing interesting incident: 

“In 1923 a very important meeting took place at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. Ten of the world’s most successful financiers were present, 
namely, the president of the largest independent steel company, the presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, the president of the largest utilities com- 
pany, the president of the largest gas company, the greatest wheat speculator 
in the country, the president of the’ New York Stock Exchange, a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet, the greatest ‘bear’ in Wall Street, the head of 
the world’s greatest monopoly, and the president of the Bank of International 
Settlements. 

“Twenty-five years later, this is what had happened to the ten great men: 

“The president of the steel company, Charles Schwab, died a bankrupt and 
lived on borrowed money for five years before his death. 

“The president of the greatest utilities company, Samuel Insull, died 
penniless in a strange land, a fugitive from justice. 

“The president of the largest gas company, Howard Hopson, is now insane. 

“The greatest wheat speculator, Arthur Cutten, died abroad, insolvent. 

“The Stock Exchange president, Richard Whitney, was recently released 
from Sing Sing penitentiary. 

“The Cabinet member, Albert Fall, was pardoned from prison so that he 
could die at home. 

“The greatest ‘bear’ in Wall Street, Jesse Livermore, committed suicide. 

“The head of the greatest monopoly, Ivan Krueger, died a suicide. 

“The president of the Bank of International Settlements, Leon Fraser, 
committed suicide.” 

Rightly does the columnist remark that although all these men had learned 
well the art of making money, none of them apparently had learned the far 
more important art of how to live. 
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The Christmas Gift 


The logic of this psychological essay should appeal to many who 
receive as little help at interpreting Christmas as Mary Lou. 


E. F. Miller 


MARY LOU wanted to give a gift for 
Christmas. She did not want to give 
the usual gift, which now she realized 
meant very little, but rather something 
special. She was not even sure to whom 
she wanted to give the gift. Things 
were quite confused in her mind. She 
was a senior in high school, eighteen 
years old, sufficiently pretty and until 
now satisfied with means instead of 
ends, shadows instead of substances, fun 
instead of virtue. She had no religion. 
She knew vaguely what Christmas was, 
but she was almost completely ignorant 
of Christ. 

On the last day of school one of her 
teachers had read to the class the story 
of Bethlehem as it is recounted in the 
Bible. The teacher was very brave. The 
Bible was forbidden in the public 
school. She might have lost her job if 
somebody who did not like the Bible 
complained to the authorities of the 
reading. 

For the first time in her life Mary 
Lou was impressed by that which was 
not merely physical and of this world. 
To this very moment she had been im- 
pressed only by sex, boys, movies and 
pretty clothes. To this very moment 
she had been empty-headed and vain 
and filled with the conceit that is so 
common amongst irreligious teen-agers. 
It was not entirely her fault that she 
was more animal than human. Much 
of the blame rested on her parents. 
Although they thought that they were 
good insofar as they did not kill or steal 
from their neighbors, they were lack- 
ing even in a feeling for the super- 
natural. They were as pagan and cor- 
rupt as the ancient Romans. They 
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drank too much, they philandered too 
much, they hated too much. Home was 
hell on earth—enough money but no 
love; enough comfort but no peace. 
Their greatest crime was their utter 
exclusion of God from their lives and 
from their family. They brought up 
their children without point or purpose, 
and thereby deprived them of the hap- 
piness that was their right. 
e 

The story from the Bible sounded 
like a poem or a song. It was so dif- 
ferent from the only kind of life that 
Mary Lou knew that it seemed a fairy 
tale. It was simple and unsophisticated 
and its characters were gentle and un- 
worldly. If only she could be like them! 
If only all people were like them! 
Unconsciously she compared her boy 
friends to the man whose name was 
Joseph and her girl friends to the little 
mother. There was no comparison at 
all. Nor was there any comparison be- 
tween herself and the lowly people of 
the stable. She was like all the rest 
of her contemporaries—greedy, head- 
strong, sensual. What she would not give 
to be able to tear out the pages of the 
book that comprised the past few years 
of her life. If only she could be like 
Mary! If only she could acquire the 
spirit of the child! The teacher read the 
story once. Even so, Mary Lou remem- 
bered every word of it. 

“At that time a decree went out from 
Caesar Augustus that the whole world 
should be enrolled. This enrolling was 
first made by -Cyrinus, the governor of 
Syria. And all went to be enrolled, each 
one into his own city. And Joseph also 
went up from Galilee, out of the city 








of Nazareth, into Judea to the city of 
David which is called Bethlehem: be- 
cause he was of the house and family 
of David, to be enrolled with Mary 
his espoused wife, who was with child. 
And it came to pass, when they were 
there, her days were accomplished that 
she should be delivered. And she brought 
forth her first-born son and wrapped 
Him up in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; for their was no room 
for them in the inn. And there were 
in the same country shepherds watching 
and keeping the night watches over 
their flock. And behold an angel of the 
Lord stood over them, and the bright- 
ness of God shone round them, and they 
feared with a great fear. And the angel 
said to them: Fear not; for behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, 
that shall be to all the people: for this 
day is born to you a Saviour who is 
Christ the Lord, in the city of David. 
And this shall be a sign to you: you 
shall find the infant wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid in a manger. 
And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly army, prais- 
ing God and saying: Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.” 

After the teacher had closed the book, 
she waited until the room was silent, 
and then said: “As you know, this is 
our last class before the holiday. I want 
you to have the proper spirit for the 
greatest day of the year. I could have 
read Dickens’ Christmas Carol, or The 
Miracle on 34th Street, or any one of 
the innumerable other stories that the 
radio popularizes at this time, and 
which are concerned with Christmas 
trees and jingle bells and Christless post 
cards, but seldom with the one after 
whom Christmas is named. The truth 
of the matter is, Christmas derives 
from Christ and not from bargain coun- 
ters, department stores and hung-up 
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stockings. And the custom of giving 
presents at Christmas was started only 
because Christ gave first—He gave 
Himself to the world to see if He could 
not bring peace and happiness to men’s 
hearts after men had failed to find 
peace and happiness with only their own 
efforts to show them the way. If you 
want to celebrate Christmas in the right 
way, do a little giving along the lines 
of Christ’s giving. Then your Christmas 
will be truly merry.” 

e@ 

The restlessness, whispering, moving 
about were in full swing as the speech 
of the teacher came to an end. And 
when the boys and girls moved down 
the corridors, it was evident from their 
conversation and from the blankness 
of their faces that not half a dozen 
in the whole class had understood what 
she had been talking about. Probably 
the spiritual negativeness of their edu- 
cation prevented them from understand- 
ing. The boys were intent on the girls. 
The girls were intent on the boys. Both 
boys and girls were unworried about 
Christ and the connection between 
Christ and Christmas. The chief signi- 
ficance of Christmas in their minds 
was the chance to get out of school, 
eat to the full extent of their capacity 
and to sleep late each morning. And 
the chief significance of Christ was a 
word you used when you wanted to 
prove to your neighbor how tough you 
were. Shouting and laughing and push- 
ing, they drew on their coats and 
emerged from the school into the crisp 
air and onto the snow-packed sidewalks 
outside to go wherever they were going, 
which destination generally was not 
their home. 

Mary Lou did not join them as 
usually she did when classes let out. 
A strange and inexplicable emotion had 
come over her. She had never felt like 
this before. She sat down in the de- 
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serted class room to think. 

Christmas meant giving, but not giv- 
ing in the sense in which most modern 
people were wont to give. She went 
back in memory to her own lost Christ- 
mases. They were little more than 
splurges of vanity—tossing about 
money, wrapping up and delivering 
presents, all primarily that she might 
be thought well of by her friends. None 
of the gifts that she ever gave meant 
even the slightest sacrifice to her. None 
of them brought any particular joy or 
relief from want to the ones who re- 
ceived them. They were so far removed 
from the spirit of Christ that their 
being given at Christmas was only an 
accident of time. 


She remembered the hysteria of the 
stores where she had made her pur- 
chases. People actually tore at and into 
each other like beasts in battle in order 
to be first at a counter that contained 
a special bargain. Counters were piled 
high with pawed-over goods in mount- 
ains of disorder and confusion. The 
faces of shoppers were tired and un- 
happy in appearance, and the clerks 
were rude and sharp-tongued. Money 
flowed into the tills like water. Mean- 
while, Christmas carols sounded over 
loud speakers and Christmas decora- 
tions covered ceilings and pillars and 
every available corner not occupied by 
merchandise. The carols and decorations 
could hardly be considered other than 
advertisements to move the people to 
buy more and more. They had little 
association with the Christmas of the 
stable. 

e 

Mary Lou began to realize that the 
giving so common at Christmas was all 
mixed up in the minds of the people. 
Giving to one’s friends was surely all 
right. But it should be secondary. The 
first giving ought to be directed 
towards the one who established the 
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need and the privilege of giving. But 
who was this one? Why, he was God. 
Even though she had never thought 
about it before, and had never taken 
any instructions in basic Christianity, 
all of a sudden the belief came upon 
her with rock-like certainty that the 
infant in the manger was God. It said 
so in the story. “For this day is born to 
you a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 

It was God to whom one should give 
the first gift at Christmas. And after 
God had been taken care of, people 
could be looked to and presented with 
gifts. The things that one secured from 
department store, liquor shops and 
greenhouses would then have signif- 
icance. 


But what could one give to God? 

Perhaps it was not a case so much of 
merely giving something to God (which 
would be pretty difficult in view of the 
fact that He already owned everything) 
as it was a case of giving up something 
for God—things that were displeasing 
to Him, things that were even odious 
and fundamentally distasteful to one- 
self, things, that, on the contrary, were 
very delightful and desirable, but which 
might be sacrificed as a gesture of gen- 
erosity to the one who had given up 
heaven to come to earth in poverty and 
cold for the sake of men. 

The ideas of conscience and sin were 
foreign to Mary Lou as the sun and 
moon are from the earth. She could 
not give a three minute talk on either 
one of them, or both together. Yet, 
now she began to examine her con- 
science. And in part at least the subject 
was sin. Or rather her conscience began 
to examine her. It was sort of auto- 
matic as though she had no choice in 
the matter. 

There appeared before her eyes her 
greed for the good things that money 
could buy—the expensive coats and 
dresses and shoes and other articles of 








apparel that she always demanded and 
would not sacrifice for cheaper things 
no matter what the provocation; her 
intolerance over meagre or poorly pre- 
pared food; her utter waste of things 
when others needed these same things 
so badly; her unceasing craving for 
more and more of everything until she 
got to the point where nothing satis- 
fied her any longer. She could give up 
this greed, this desire for rich possses- 
sions, this attachment to wealth and all 
that wealth could buy. She could be 
poor: like the one to whom she would 
give her poverty as a Christmas gift, 
but which she would continue to give 
even after Christmas was past. 


The picture of her greed was not a 
pretty one and she tried to turn away 
from it. But for her effort she only re- 
ceived a greater shock. Parading before 
her were her cheap and tawdry dealings 
with the boys with whom she had asso- 
ciated. From the day she entered high 
school her body held no sacredness. Why 
should it? The other girls whom she 
knew were unconcerned with purity; 
and the boys for the most part were 
little more than beasts who considered 
all girls fair game for their conquests. 
A girl who refused to take part in im- 
moralities was looked on as odd and 
was avoided by the others. 


Petting parties, parking in dark cor- 
ners, abnormal curiosities aroused by 
the sex instructions so naively given in 
the class rooms—all these sordid and 
sickening adventures paused before her 
that she might know their rottenness 
and stench. She recoiled in disgust and 
closed her eyes to blank them out. 


Could there be any meaning in the 
gift that she might give of such putrid 
bones? Perhaps—if the gift were in the 
form of giving up. If in her past few 
years she were not like the Mary of the 
story, she could be like her in the years 
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that lay ahead. Never again would she 
allow herself to traffic in that which 
she always knew was wrong. Her body 
might be broken; but even something 
broken was better than nothing. This 
she would offer up to God for Christmas. 

She could give up more than this. 
There were certain things, she knew, 
that someday would be lawful—the 
legitimate joys of honest love. It might 
be that she could reconsecrate her body 
by sacrificing even these. Was she ask- 
ing too much of herself? Could she 
persevere in so high a resolution? Well, 
she could try. The preciousness of a 
gift should always be measured by the 
greatness of the one receiving it. She 
was giving something to God. The great- 
est gift was not great enough for Him. 
But she would try. And maybe He 
would help her. 

@ 

Mary Lou was nearly exhausted by 
the intensity of her thoughts. The class 
room was getting cold and dusk was 
beginning to fall. She wanted to leave, 
to run away. But her soul purgation 
and examination were still not over. 
One last pain she had to endure. Her 
arrogance, her sence of self-importance. 
She had been morally allergic to all 
authority. The teachers in the school 
considered her a problem. Her parents, 
unconcerned though they were, had long 
before given her up as hopeless. Even 
in her dealing with her equals she had 
to admit that she always gave the im- 
pression that she was better than they. 
She wondered now how she could have 
been so great a fool. She possessed very 
little of her very own of which she 
might have truly been proud. The 
money that she spent so lavishly, the 
clothes that she wore so carelessly, the 
health that had never fallen into sick- 
ness, these things were given to her by 
others. That which she had of herself 
was an ability to lord it over others 
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like a queen, and a superiority complex 
that must have made her painful and 
hateful to all who met her. 

Surely there was something here to 
be given up. And this would be the 
biggest gift of all. She would offer to 
the little boy lying in the manger in 
the stable her desire to be first. Hence- 
forth she would take a second place, 
listening to others, even those below 
her, and following their advice. The 
other boys and girls would think that 
she had gone crazy. But she did not 
care. She would have to cut herself 
off from most of them anyway if she 
did not wish to withdraw the gifts that 
now she was giving. And though she 
found it almost impossible to respect 
her mother and father, from now on 
she would try to love them and to sub- 
mit to them in all that they commanded. 

It seemed as though a load had lifted 
from her mind. The ugliness and empti- 
ness of her past receded, or rather, were 
swallowed up in the blinding light of 
her new-found poverty, chastity and 
obedience. She felt made-over, reborn 
to a higher and better life. If only there 
were some place in the world where she 
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could go and be helped by others who 
felt the same as she in the tremendous 
job of not demanding back the gifts 
that now so eagerly she wanted to give. 
But Mary Lou was a pagan. She knew 
of no such place. She would have to 
fight it out alone. 


She got up from her chair, put on 
her coat and prepared to leave. And 
then the thought came to her of the 
people to whom she must send Christ- 
mas gifts. Her mother and father. Her 
uncles and aunts and cousins. Her 
friends. Now that she had taken care 
of God, there was no reason in the 
world why she should not take care 
of these others. And she could take 
care of them in the real spirit of 
Christmas. 


Snow was falling when she arrived 
at the corner to await the bus that 
would carry her downtown. From a 
great distance off came to her almost 
in a whisper the haunting and beauti- 
ful strains of Silent Night. For the first 
time in her life she understood in some 
small way their meaning. 


The White Christ 


Legend has it that the Christmas tree had its origin as a symbol of the 











Christ-child with St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany. It is said that it was 
on a wintry night that St. Boniface performed his famous feat of chopping 
down the “Thunder Oak”, at the foot of which the people were wont to 
offer up human sacrifice to their blood-thirsty god, Thor. Legend states 
that the Saint came upon such a scene in the dim recesses of the forest, and 
boldly pushed his way through the crowd to the side of the high priest 
himself. A warrior standing nearby attacked him with a hammer, but 
Boniface raised a small wooden cross before him, and the blows fell harm- 
lessly to one side. Then the saint seized an ax and with mighty blows, bit 
deeply into the sacred oak. Then turning to the people he cried out: “Sacrifice 
not your sons, but your sins. Behold this fir tree, here is a living tree, with 
no stain of blood upon it. This shall be a sign of your new worship. See how 
it points to the sky and to heaven. Let us call it the tree of the Christ-child. 
Carry it to the chieftain’s hall, for tonight Thor has died, and it is the 
birthday of the white Christ!” 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


A Crib for the Sick Room 


Shut-ins often have an especially difficult time during the Christmas 
season. The reason is because they miss so many of the things that help to 
arouse the Christmas spirit in the hearts of those who are able to get around. 
Christmas trees on the streets, beautiful decorations in the stores, carols 
in the air, cribs in the churches, and happy gatherings in homes, all con- 
tribute their share toward making well people conscious of the meaning of 
Christ’s birth. Even though there are many who never consciously trace 
these things back to their origin, it is true that they do help real Christians 
to be conscious of Christ and filled with the joy His coming brings. 


But the shut-in does not see the Christmas trees on the streets, nor the 
festive decorations in the stores, nor the cribs in the churches. He does not 
hear the Christmas carols floating over the heads of busy shoppers. He has 
to arouse his own heart to joy and gratitude for Christmas. 


There is one thing, however, that can help him greatly. He can ask his 
family or his friends to do one special favor for him at Christmas: he can 
ask that they erect a crib in his own room. For him, a Christmas crib is a 
far better thing than a Christmas tree or any other kind of decoration. He 
needs, more than anyone else, the comfort of having before his eyes the 
poverty, abandonment and self-sacrifice of Christ on the first Christmas. He 
needs the essence of Christmas to console him, not the frills and accidentals 
that might only distract him from the important things. 


With a crib in his room, a shut-in can feel a great closeness to Christ. He 
can come to rid himself of the feeling that he has been ill-treated by God 
because he cannot get around like other people. He can pray with great 
fervor, with an image of the Son of God before Him, that, if it be for his 
good, he may recover; if not, that he may have the patience of Christ and 
God’s friendship always. He can even be moved to offer what remains of 
his life, and his own suffering, in union with Christ’s, to save souls that need 
redemption. All this from the meditations that will spontaneously be aroused 
in the shut-in’s mind, when the crib of the Christ-child is before him during 
the Christmas season. 
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Sisters in Red, White and Blue 


D. J. Corrigan 


In August, 1947, four Sisters of the Most Holy Redeemer arrived 
in Toronto, Ontario, to establish a convent. They are the first and 
only English-speaking Redemptoristines in North America. The 
author takes you for a visit to the little convent at 149 St. George 


Street, Toronto. 


ALTHOUGH the Redemptorist Fathers 
have labored for the salvation of souls 
in the United States for more than a 
century and in consequence have mon- 
asteries in almost every State, there is 
still no convent of Redemptoristine 
Nuns in this country. In fact, it is 
a safe guess that very few American 
Catholics know that there are such 
religious as the contemplative daughters 
of St. Alphonsus, far fewer that their 
clothing is a graceful blending of 
America’s favorite colors: red, white 
and blue. This is not as it should be, 
for the Redemptoristine Nuns ante- 
date the Redemptorist Fathers by one 
year and it was through them that 
there came to St. Alphonsus the com- 
mand from heaven to begin the Con- 
gregation of Missionaries of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. 

The origin of the Redemptoristines 
and the Redemptorists makes a fascin- 
ating story. It is not so long ago that it 
all took place, just a couple of decades 
beyond two hundred years. If it were 
not for the fact that the Church has 
long ago granted her official approba- 
tion to what happened near Naples in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 
we of this modern age could probably 
be pardoned for looking upon it as a 
pious dream. 

e 

The story begins with a Neapolitan 
girl named Julia Crostarosa, who, as 
Venerable Marie Celeste, is now a can- 
didate for beatification. Though from 


a rich, aristocratic family, Julia and 
two of her sisters entered a newly 
founded Carmel and for a few years 
dwelt happily under that austere way 
of life. But disaster came to strike 
this fervent convent of nuns, as fre- 
quently happened in those days, from 
civil interference and petty persecution 
from the outside, with the result that 
the nuns had to disperse. Julia and her 
sisters thereupon went home, but they 
were not content. 

About this same time two missionary 
priests of the Society of Pious Workers 
in Naples were attempting to establish 
a community of Sisters under the Vis- 
itandine Rule in the little town of 
Scala. One of these, Father Thomas 
Falcoja, had given a retreat to the 
Carmelite nuns before their dispersal, 
and Julia had been inspired to choose 
him as her director. Father Falcoja 
now advised her and her sisters to come 
and join the new community at Scala. 
This they did without delay. 

It was while she was a novice in the 
new community at Scala, in the year 
1725, that Julia, now Sister Marie 
Celeste, received the first revelation 
from our Lord concerning the new 
Order. Writing an account of it for 
St. Alphonsus some five years later, 
she said: “On Rogation Day after I 
had received Holy Communion, I was 
filled with an ardent love of Jesus. 
At the same time I felt drawn towards 
Him with my whole soul, and in the 
midst of an infinitely pure light, He 
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showed. Himself to me in divine beauty 
and splendor, such as no human langu- 
age could describe. He made me 
understand the full value of His life 
and told me that He wished to found 
an Order which would remind the world 
of all that He had done for man. At 
the same time I received clearly and 
distinctly a full and entire knowledge 
of all that was to be contained in the 
rule, and He ordered me to write every- 
thing down in His name as He had 
revealed it to me. He made me under- 
stand that this new Order would be 
founded in the world by means of 
me. Then the Lord said to me that not 
only would He imprint His divine seal 
upon me, but also on the many souls 
who by me should be saved and have 
eternal life in Him.” 

For a time after receiving this com- 
munication, Sister Marie Celeste was 
upset and worried, afraid to speak to 
anyone about it. Finally she worked up 
courage enough to talk to her novice- 
mistress and her confessor, both of 
whom advised her to do as our Lord 
had directed: write down the words 
of the revelation and the details of 
the rule, and then submit all to her 
director, Father Falcoja, on his return 
from Rome. Thereupon the novice 
began to write during the hour of 
thanksgiving after Holy Communion. 
Later she was to explain: “Often it 
seemed to me as if someone were dic- 
tating to me. I was helped as though 
several learned Doctors were explaining 
to me what I had to say: but once the 
hour of thanksgiving was over, I could 
not write another word.” 

e 

The rule as it came to Sister Celeste 
was very simple. It told first of the 
purpose of the institute: “The object 
of our humble Congregation of the re- 
ligious of the Most Holy Redeemer is 
to form souls who propose to themselves 
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Jesus Christ, their Divine Master, as 
their living model.” “The members of 
this Order shall pray especially for 
apostolic laborers working for the con- 
version of sinners and infidels, so that 
they may call the latter to the light 
of our faith.” Next it describes the hab- 
its, even to the color of each garment: 
“T beheld our Lord robed in the habit 
of the Order: His tunic was crimson— 
so splendid!—and the mantle appeared 
to me as the serene blue of the sky.” 
Then it detailed the exercises of the day, 
the system of government, concluding 
with nine virtues which the religious 
were especially to practice in the imi- 
tation of their Redeemer: charity, pov- 
erty, chastity, obedience, meekness and 
humility, mortification, recollection, love 
of prayer, self-denial and love of the 
cross. 

St. Alphonsus later took this rule 
and put it into legalistic form. To the 
nine virtues revealed to Sister Marie 
Celeste, he added faith and hope, vir- 
tues which, properly speaking, were not 
the virtues of the Savior of mankind, 
and then he divided charity into love 
of God and love of fellowman, thus 
developing the Redemptorist system of 
asceticism of a special virtue for each 
month of the year. With the approba- 
tion of the Church this adapted rule 
today forms the way of life for the 
Redemptorist Fathers and the Redemp- 
toristine Nuns everywhere. 

e 

But let us get back to our story. 
When the spiritual director, Father 
Falcoja, learned of the revelations, he 
sternly commanded Sister Marie Celeste 
to forget them all and to regard them 
as the product of pride and a deluded 
imagination. So influential was his opin- 
ion, (he was soon to be consecrated a 
bishop) that theologians and other 
priests who came to know of the visions 
were almost unanimous in condemning 
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the poor nun as a fraud. 

In the meantime an incident occurred 
in the convent of Scala which inclined 
the sisters to believe all the more firmly 
in the revelations. For some time there 
a certain nun, who was a victim of a 
mental disease, had been causing an im- 
mense amout of disturbance and trouble 
to the community, so much so that the 
Vicar of the diocese had already ordered 
that she be dismissed from the convent. 
Hoping to avoid this if at all possible, 
Mother Mary Raphael, who had charge 
of the sick, placed a copy of the new 
rule on the afflicted sister’s head, at 
the same time praying: “Oh God, if this 
rule be from You, cure our sick sister.” 
To the joy of all, the poor sufferer was 
instantly restored to health. 

A short time after this there came 
into the vicinity of Scala an eloquent 
young priest by the name of Alphonsus 
de Liguori. Fatigued by overwork, he 
had been sent there by his director and 
friend, the same Bishop Falcoja, to take 
a rest. But soon, instead of resting, 
he was accepting all kinds of invitations 
to preach. So the nuns at Scala, like 
sisters everywhere then and since, asked 
him to give them a talk. They were so 
impressed by his inspiring conference 
that they invited him to give their next 
retreat. This he agreed to do. 

As St. Alphonsus was later to declare, 
he went to the convent of Scala de- 
termined to do everything possible to 
end the foolishness regarding the revel- 
ations. At first he treated the commu- 
nity very coldly, especially Sister Marie 
Celeste. But after interviewing each 
member of the community, including 
the mentally sick nun who had been 
cured, his opposition began to weaken. 
Indeed, by the end of his stay he was 
convinced that the revelations were gen- 
uine and, as he had been empowered 
to use his judgment as to what should 
be done with the nuns, he called the 
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community together and advised them 
to adopt the new rule as inspired of 
heaven. It was on May 13th, Whit 
Sunday 1731, that the red, white and 
blue habit of the Redemptoristines was 
first put on by Sister Marie Celeste and 
her companions. 
e 

The new community had been in 
peaceful existence only a few months 
when Sister Marie Celeste had another 
vision. On October 3, 1731, while she 
was in the refectory, Our Lord ap- 
peared with St. Francis of Assisi and 
Alphonsus Liguori on either side of 
Him. Pointing to Alphonsus, our Savi- 
our declared: “This soul is the chosen 
head of My institute; it is he that 
will be the first superior of the Con- 
gregation of men.” Then He revealed 
to her the rule (like that of the nuns), 
the work and especially the poverty 
of these apostles, whose particular field 
was to be the most abandoned souls. 
When Alphonsus was told of this, he 
absolutely refused to believe it, stating 
that he was unfit to start any such 
project. But months later his reluct- 
ance was overcome and at the command 
of his spiritual director he and two 
companions, on November 9, 1732, be- 
gan to live under the new rule in the 
guest house of the nuns at Scala. This 
was the humble origin of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers. 


It was with a joyful sense of expect- 
ancy last August that the writer, led 
by the Very Reverend Daniel Ehman, 
Redemptorist Provincial of the Toronto 
Province, approached the front door of 
the Redemptoristine convent in that 
same Canadian city. For more than 
thirty years he had read about the Re- 
demptoristine Nuns, but he had never 
met one. The establishment in Toronto 
has been in existence only two years; 
it housed the first English speaking Re- 
demptoristines to come to North Amer- 








ica. 

Like other works of God, both the 
Redemptoristines and the Redemptor- 
ists, after their beginning, had their 
share of ups and downs before they 
became well-established and expanding 
Congregations. The Order of men spread 
much more rapidly than that of women, 
for after a century it was well on its 
way to representation in most parts of 
the world. The Order of women, after 
establishing three convents in Italy dur- 
ing the lifetime of its foundress and 
founder, remained static for over one 
hundred years. 

Then, with political conditions in 
Italy more amenable to the growth of 
religious life, the first band of Re- 
demptoristines left to establish a foun- 
dation in Vienna. From there the Order 
spread throughout Austria and into Bel- 
gium. From this latter place colonies 
went out to found convents in France, 
Holland, Ireland and England. There 
are also houses in Germany, Spain and 
South America. For many years now 
there has been a convent of French- 
speaking Redemptoristines high up on 
a hill overlooking the famed shrine of 


St. Anne de Beaupre, near Quebec. It 


was not until August, 1947, that a group 
of English-speaking Redemptoristines 
arrived from Chudleigh, England, to 
establish a house in Toronto. 
e 

We were given a very gracious wel- 
come, replete with cookies and soda 
water. After learning of our desire for 
an interview, Mother Marie Celeste, the 
superior, opened the grate as wide as 
possible and went to summon the entire 
community. It was a real surprise to 
learn that in less than two years eleven 
young women had been attracted to 
the Redemptoristine contemplative life: 
five novices and six postulants. 

“Oh, we have been doing very well,” 
replied Mother Celeste, to my first in- 
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quiry. “But it has been with the help 
of the good Redemptorist Fathers here. 
You know, we lost our beloved Superior, 
Mother Mary Paul of Jesus, very sud- 
denly last Easter Sunday; she was really 
the life of the community, but God 
wanted her home. As a result, we have 
only three professed nuns, but soon 
we'll have three newly professed.” 

I was interested in their habits, for 
these had, two hundred years before, 
been dictated to Venerable Marie Celeste 
by our Lord Himself. They are made up 
of colors which tradition ascribes to 
the garments worn by our Saviour. 
Their red tunic is partially covered by 
a sky-blue scapular and mantle, the 
latter of which is worn in choir and falls 
gracefully from the shoulders. On the 
scapular is a picture of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. The head is encircled by a 
white wimple and veil, but the sister in 
vows also wears a thin black covering. 
The postulants have a simple brown 
habit with a white collar. From the 
cincture of these nuns there hangs the 
same fifteen-decade rosary that Re- 
demptorist Fathers have made known 
everywhere. 

My next question was about their 
rule. 

“But we have the same rule as you.” 

“Don’t you rise in the middle of the 
night to chant the Divine Office?” 

“No; at 4:30 in the morning.” 

“Then you have the same daily order 
as we? The little and great silence, the 
three meditations, the same days of 
abstinence from meat?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and we have the 
same hours of recreation after dinner 
and supper. Our day is well balanced 
with prayer, work and a proper amount 
of recreation, and we don’t have time 
to grow lonesome or find things mo- 
notonous.”” 

All together as they were, sisters, 
novices and postulants seemed to be 
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a very happy group. 

“What shall I tell American girls who 
might be thinking of becoming Re- 
demptoristines?” 

“Tell them,” replied one little novice, 
“that if they come, they will never 
regret it.” 

Another spoke up: “But we have one 
American girl, from Detroit.” 

“Yes,” supplied the superior, “and 
we hope to have another one soon from 
North Carolina.” 

“Do you require a dowry?” 

“In England for the choir Sisters, 
yes,” she replied. “It’s one thousand 
pounds. But over here we have decided 
not to say anything about dowries.” 

“What is your principal work?” 

“Well,” she answered, “we are con- 
templative, with papal enclosure, and 
have solemn vows. Our main objective, 
after trying to imitate our Lord and 
become saints, is to pray and offer 
sacrifice for the missionary labors of 
the Church, particularly for the success 
of the missions of the Redemptorist 
Fathers.” 

How we needed these nuns in the 
United States, I reflected. Then aloud: 
“But what work do you do in the con- 
vent?” 

“Oh, we prepare vestments and altar 
linen, do liturgical art work, bake 
hosts, and last but not least, we make 
habits for Redemptorist Fathers.” 

Then she added, with a twinkle in 
her eye: “You should have seen us 
right after we arrived here. The build- 
ing was good, but it had to be turned 
into a convent. All four of us were 
using hammers and saws and paint 
brushes.” 

“Do you have a Mother General?” 
was my next question. 

“No,” she replied. “Once a Redemp- 
toristine convent is founded, it is on 
its own. But we are all united by our 
rule and constitutions and history. Each 
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convent develops its own traditions and 
spirit. We don’t go around very much, 
you know.” Mother Superior had a good 
sense of humor. 

Then she continued: “Each house 
is allowed to have thirty-three choir 
nuns and seven lay sisters. You re- 
member, this was at the express wish 
of our Lord in His revelations to Ven- 
erable Marie Celeste, in commemoration 
of His years upon earth. Also, there 
are twelve officials in the convent, the 
first of whom is to be the superior, but 
she is to rule with love and considera- 
tion.” 

“Do you make much of a distinction 
between the choir and lay nuns?” 

“Hardly any,” she answered. “The 
choir nuns of course, chant the Divine 
Office, while the lay sisters do house 
work mainly. For all other prayers 
and recreations they are together.” 

“What are your requirements for 
admittance?” 

“Mainly the good will to try to be- 
come fervent religious. Of course, we 
require the usual signs of a vocation, 
but we have no age limit, within rea- 
son. At present we are demanding at 
least a high school education of those 
who desire to become choir nuns. Also, 
we desire that they have the recom- 
mendation of a confessor or director.” 

I remarked: “I notice that you do not 
have the novices in a group or separate 
class.” 

“That’s it,” she replied. “When a girl 
enters, she immediately begins her pos- 
tulancy. Then when her twelve months 
are up, we clothe her as a novice. The 
novitiate lasts a full year, after which 
she may take her temporary vows for 
three years, and after that her final 
profession. You see, it is just like your 
own Redemptorist rule.” 

Then each of the postulants and no- 
vices related the story of her vocation. 
Except that they were mostly Canadian 








girls, it was a narrative that unfolds 
itself each year in hundreds of young 
hearts in New York or St. Louis or San 
Francisco. Only these young ladies 
wanted to give up more than most, to 
sacrifice their liberty to take on a peace- 
ful cross of self-sacrifice and prayer, 
to win the souls of the most abandoned 
not from a pulpit or classroom but from 
the quiet of cell and sanctuary—thus 
to imitate in a most perfect way both 
the interior and exterior life of their 
Redeemer. 

My last question was: “When are 
you coming down into the United States 
to help us in our missionary labors?” 

They had no answer to that. 

Yet, as we left the convent, there was 
one thought uppermost in my mind. Here 
was a contemplative Order that should 
have a great appeal to the American 
Catholic girl. While not as austere as 
most of the contemplative Orders of 
women, for the nuns do not rise at 
night to pray and they are allowed the 
use of flesh meat, it surely afforded 
ample opportunity for prayer, self- 
sacrifice and labor, and for missionary 
zeal. In the world at large there are 
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at least 28 Redemptoristine convents. 
Plans are now in process to send com- 
munities to Japan, China and to Indo- 
China. Let us hope that soon there will 
be at least one convent of the daughters 
of Venerable Marie Celeste and of St. 
Alphonsus in the United States. 
e 

Note: Like most of the saints, Venerable 
Marie Celeste, God’s instrument in the 
founding of the Redemptoristine and 
Redemptorist Orders, found holiness 
mainly through the cross. Both she 
and St. Alphonsus had the unique ex- 
perience of being expelled from the 
communities they had started. But 
Marie Celeste continued on as a Re- 
demptoristine, initiating two flourishing 
communities before her death in 1755. 
To this day her body is still incorrupt. 

Her cause for beatification has in 
the past been hindered by the turbulent 
political condition of Italy, which so 
often interfered with and persecuted 
the nuns in their convents. During the 
last war the convent at Foggia, Italy, 
which housed her precious remains, was 
blown up by a shell, but her body had 
previously been removed to safety. 


Sanitary Santa 


It’s getting tougher all the time for Santa Claus. According to news out of 
Newark, New Jersey, the following rules have been posted by the Health 
Department for anyone posing as the jolly old gentleman: 

He must pass a Wasserman test, a skin test, and a chest X-ray. 

He must wear white gloves at all times, and avoid using them to wipe his 


nose. 


His beard must be kept dry and free of tobacco stains and head lice. 

At all times his face, hands and clothing must be clean. 

It is forbidden for him to kiss the children. 

He must submit to an inspection and pass the same standards which are 


demanded for food-handlers. 


It seems to us that if Newark isn’t careful, Santa Claus is going to: be 
piqued by all those rules, and when making his regular rounds, he’ll pass up 


their community altogether. 
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Boy’s Christmas 


This could happen to a great many people, and a great many chil- 
dren, if all the cards were placed on the table. Only trouble is, 90 


per cent will hold back aces. 


D. F. Miller 


JOHN BROWNING looked over the 
array of toy trains spread out on the 
thirty-foot counter of the department 
store. There were little tinny outfits 
made up of a small circle of track and 
a wobbly engine and caboose. There 
were facsimiles of real streamlined en- 
gines of the B and O, the New York 
Central and the Milwaukee Road. There 
was one toy train track set up around 
half the length of the counter, under 
tunnels, through toy cities, with toy 
semaphores, depots, switching tracks 
and even bridges. An engine with five 
cars and caboose was kept sedately 
and securely running around this track 
for advertising purposes. A horde of 
children watched it with stars in their 
eyes. 

“How much is one like this?” said 
John, pointing to the train as it passed 
him. 

“The complete outfit, as you see it 
laid out here,” said the clerk, “is 
$435.95.” 

“T’ll take one,” said John, and for 
a moment the children looked at him 
as a greater phenomenon than the train 
itself. 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk, with em- 
phasis on the “sir”, fumbling for his 
order book. “You will want it delivered? 
Yes, of course. And you will want our 
man to set it up for you, to put it in - 
er- tip-top running shape for Christ- 
mas?” 

“T’ll be glad if you will take care of 
that for me,” said John. 

After the order had been entered and 
his check had been o. k.’d by the floor- 
manager, John moved on to other coun- 
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ters. He picked out a sports coat from 
the boys’ clothing department, an air 
gun, a football, a basket-ball and a 
fishing outfit from the sports depart- 
ment and a lavish supply of candy and 
sweets from the confectionery depart- 
ment. 
@ 

It was a few days before Christmas, 
and John Browning was preparing a 
Christmas celebration for his son, John, 
Jr., who was eight years old. This was 
to be his first Christmas with his son 
since the child had been three, at which 
time John and the boy’s mother had 
separated, agreeing to share the boy’s 
time fairly equally between them. Since 
that time John had not been in a posi- 
tion to celebrate a Christmas with his 
son, nor had he tried too hard to ar- 
range it. 

But now, as the boy was growing 
and taking on a greater and greater 
likeness of his father, John found him- 
self wanting to see more and more of 
him. He wanted to do things for him, 
to make him happy. Above all, he 
wanted to win his affection and to mold 
a good future for him. In one of those 
cool and business-like meetings that he 
was accustomed to have with his wife, 
Anne, he managed to elicit an agree- 
ment that he should have the boy from 
nine o’clock on Christmas morning 
until four in the afternoon. Thus he 
could have a Christmas dinner with his 
son at noon, and it was agreed that the 
boy’s mother could have him for the 
evening. She would call for him at John’s 
apartment at the appointed time. 

John’s apartment was roomy, taste- 











fully furnished, expensive. It consisted 
of a large living room, John’s bedroom, 
a kitchenette, and an extra bedroom 
for guests. It was the guest room that 
he planned to turn into a play-room 
for his son. 


He was at home when, on the day be- 
fore Christmas, the man came with the 
model train set and he surpervised the 
laying out of the tracks and the other 
paraphernalia. It filled fully one half 
of the large room. After that was done, 
John set up a Christmas tree in the 
open space left, and around it arranged 
the various presents and packages he 
had purchased. It looked, when he had 
finished, like a Paradise for an eight- 
year old boy. 

e 

It wasn’t working out too well, the 
Christmas party of John Browning with 
his son. The five hundred dollars worth 
of presents he had scattered about the 
guest room had failed to make a very 
visible or exciting impression on the 
boy. John had forgotten that his wife, 
too, had all the money she wanted (that 
was what had made their separation so 
easy; she had wanted and could finance 
her own household); that she had had 
four Christmases alone with the boy; 
that whatever money could buy she had 
probably already given him. John had 
expected to see in the boy’s eyes, when 
he was ushered into the play-room, 
something of the sparkle that he had 
seen in the eyes of the boys who had 
been gathered around the toy train 
counter in the department store. He had 
expected this five hundred dollar Christ- 
mas to knit their souls together, to be 
the beginning of growing companionship 
and mutual affection. It did not seem 
to be the beginning of anything. John, 
Jr., remained far away from his father. 

The impression John gathered was 
that the boy was here in his apartment 
out of a sense of duty; that he was 
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making an effort, every moment, to be 
on good behavior. His favorite expres- 
sion was “alright”—an unenthusiastic 
“alright” that expressed no real feeling 
at all. The toy train was “alright.” The 
sports coat, the fishing equipment, the 
candy, were “alright.” School, when 
John asked him about it, was “alright.” 

Christmas dinner was served by the 
elderly lady who took care of John’s 
domestic requirements. It was a master- 
piece of cooking variety centered about 
the whole roasted turkey that was placed 
on the table. The boy picked delicately 
and politely at his food, but his eyes 
seemed to be gazing past his father 
whenever they were directed towards 
him, or not to be seeing him at all. 
John tried, with growing intensity and 
frustration, to draw the boy out, to 
get him to talk freely, to express some 
feeling, even if it were only a boy’s 
feeling for good food and sweets. But 
the strained atmosphere never dis- 
solved. 

After the dinner was over, father and 
son retired to the play-room again, and 
John fussed over the toy train for a 
while. It soon palled. He thought of 
calling up the boy’s mother and asking 
her to come early and take him away. 
Then a better thought came to him. 

“Ts there anything you’d like to do, 
Johnnie?” he said. “Do you want to 
go to a movie? Or take a drive into 
the country? Or go for a walk?” 

For a moment the boy looked wistful. 
It was the first emotional sign that had 
appeared on his face. 

John pressed his advantage. “What 
will it be? What would you really like 
to do?” 

Young John said quickly: 
to go to my friend’s house.” 

“Who is your friend?” asked John. 

“Jimmy Dunn. But mother says I’m 
not supposed to see him. I know where 
he lives but she never lets me go there.” 


“Td like 
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“Where did you meet Jimmy?” 

“At school. We always play together 
at school.” 

“Well, if you know where he lives, 
there’s nothing to stop us from going 
there now. Come on.” 

The light was in Johnnie’s eyes. He 
was ready in a moment. 

e 

John Browning’s big Buick pulled up 
before a house that needed porch re- 
pairs and a good coat of paint. Father 
and son went to the door and it was 
Jimmy who answered their ring. 

“Hi, Johnnie,’ said Jimmy, with 
obvious pleasure. “Merry Christmas.” 

“Hi, Jimmy,” said Johnnie. “This is 
my father.” 

Jimmy introduced them to his family. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Dunn; 
Jimmy, the eldest child, was about 
Johnnie’s age, and under him were 
Patricia, Gerry, Bobby and two-year- 
old Margy, the baby. The children ran 
to the window to look at the shiny 
Buick standing before their door, and 
the Dunn parents were just a bit awed 
for a moment. 

“Come on,” said Jimmy to Johnnie, 
“we are trying to fix our train.” 

All the children made for the next 
room, a kind of parlor opening widely 
off the living room. Laid out on the 
scuffed carpet there, not far from a 
thin Christmas tree, was a circle of 
track and inside the circle, lying on its 
side, a tinny little engine and caboose. 
John, who caught a glimpse of it just 
before the children swarmed down on it, 
remembered seeing its like among the 
cheapest items on the department store 
counter. 

“Tt won’t work,” said Jimmy. “The 
train always jumps the track. You kids 
keep out of the way and let Johnnie 
and me try to fix it.” 

In two minutes young John, his face 
flushed with pleasure, was sprawled out 
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in the midst of the five Dunns, intently, 
happily, chatteringly trying to make a 
98c toy train stay on its little circle 
of track. The older John was answer- 
ing Daddy Dunn’s questions about the 
performance of his Buick. Mr. Dunn 
spoke as if he were debating with him- 
self about buying one the next day. 
e 


John walked up and down the living 
room of his apartment. He had left his 
son in the midst of the Dunn children. 
He had found it impossible to suggest 
that the child leave with him. Fabricat- 
ing an engagement, he had escaped from 
the idle chatter of the Dunn parents 
an hour before, and come back to wait 
in his apartment for his wife. 

The buzzer rang about four-thirty, 
and he pressed the button that admitted 
Anne downstairs. A moment later she 
entered the partment. 

She looked beyond him and around 
the room. 

“Where is Johnnie?” she said. 

“He is having the time of his life, 
with his friends,” said John. 

“Who are his friends?” 

“The Dunn family.” 

Lines of peevishness formed on Anne’s 
forehead. 

“IT told him I didn’t want him to 
visit those people. He knew—” 

“Yes, he told me, But I took him 
there.” He hesitated for a moment, and 
then said bitingly: “Things are far 
worse with you than I thought, if you 
resent our son’s having friends among 
people who don’t happen to have a lot 
of money.” 

He was sorry as soon as it was said, 
not that he had any qualms about hurt- 
ing her, but because he realized it 
would only bring back to life one of the 
old quarrels that had preceded their 
separation. He saw the angry resent- 
ment gathering in her face. Then sud- 
denly it vanished, and her voice cracked 








miserably as she said: 

“Tt isn’t that.” 

“What it is?” asked John, still some- 
what belligerently. 

“Tt’s because I know the Dunn fam- 
ily. I have seen them together. They 
are people who have enough to live on 
with love. I didn’t want Johnnie to see 
too much of something he would never 
have.” 

“Then you know what is happening 
to our son? With me he was like a 
stranger, like an automaton, like a boy 
with manners but without a soul. Have 
you felt that, Anne? Is he that way 
with you?” 

She nodded. 

“Then maybe you're right, Anne. 
Maybe he shouldn’t see people like 
the Dunns. With people like that he is 
a real boy, who can talk and laugh and 
play like other children. With people 
like that he doesn’t need five hundred 
dollar Christmas presents. I guess he 
will never have anything like that with 
us.” He got up and turned his back to 
her, facing the window. “Unless—” he 
added. 

“T know what you want to say,” said 
Anne. “Unless we break our pride, for- 
give each other, give up our unhappy 
independence, and try to be a family 
again. But we can’t do that just for the 
sake of our son. People whose mar- 
riages crack up never worry about what 
happens to their children. Haven’t you 
noticed?” 

It was her fling at sarcasm, and John 
turned around ready to let fly with his 
anger. But he stopped. Anne was cry- 
ing. 

He had not see her in tears since the 
first time they had talked about sep- 
arating. He had come to think she was 
incapable of tears, that she had no feel- 
ings. The tears did something to him. 
Maybe she had changed. Maybe she 
had never been what he had judged 
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her to be when he let her go. With 
abrupt softness he said: “Oh, Anne, why 
did our marriage crack up?” 

“Because we never made it a mar- 
riage,” said Anne. 

“We had too much money,” said 
John. 

“We had too much pride,” said Anne. 

“Tt was my fault,” said John. 

“No, It was mine,” said Anne. 

“T was the one who got mad because 
you wouldn’t give up half your friends 
and stay home with the baby once in 
a while.” 

“But I was the one who was jealous 
of your secretary.” 

“Did you know I fired her after you 
left me? I mean, after I left you.” 

“You were right the first time. I left 
you. I thought you wanted that secre- 
tary.” 

“And I thought you wanted the whole 
Junior League and the 400 Club and 
the year-round horse-show more than 
you wanted me.” 

“T’ve been riding alone, John. And 
I’ve given up the Junior League. And 
the 400 Club has dropped me.” 

“What’s to stop us from being a 
family again?” 

“Nothing that I want, John.” 

“And from giving Johnnie some 
brothers and sisters?” 

“Nothing that I want more.” 

“And from staying together even 
though we do get mad or jealous or 
spiteful or ornery again, as both of us 
probably will now and then?” 

“Nothing that I had while you were 
gone.” 

“Tt’s a deal, then? This time, the 
real thing, for better, for worse?” 

“Till death tears us apart.” 

John got a mouthful of salt tears 
when he kissed her. 

e 

The big Buick pulled up before the 

Dunn’s house. It was growing dusk, 
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but John could see his son in the yard 
with the Dunn children, taking turns 
sliding down an icy, ten-foot embank- 
ment seated on a rusty pie tin. 

He called to him from the side of 
the car. Johnnie walked over slowly, 
and his father could see the merriment 
going out of him and the mechanical 
politeness taking over. When the boy 
approached him, John said: 

“T have a surprise for you, son. Your 
mother is waiting for you. But she is 
waiting at my apartment. We’re going 


to stay together, your mother and you 
and I. Maybe you'll have brothers and 
sisters too. But you'll always have a 
home—a real home.” 

The far-away look vanished from the 
boy’s eyes. The little gentleman turned 
into a little boy. 

“Gee!” he said. 

“Say good-bye to your friends, and 
tell them you'll be back—often. Hurry 
—mother is waiting!” 

“Gee!” said Johnnie, as he ran back 
to the children. 


Department Store Santa 

In coat of red 

And beard of white, 
He fills the tots 

With warm delight. 
(They cannot know 

His cheer is bluffing; 
Nor that his coat 

Is filled with stuffing.) 
He slaps his thigh 

With chortling glee; 
He takes each child 

Upon his knee. 
(Not theirs to know 

He needs the money 
That he must earn 

By being funny.) 
He pledges gifts, 

While young eyes glisten, 
To every child 

Whose parents listen. 
(They wouldn’t know 

He must be thrifty; 
His day’s work pays 

Him just three-fifty.) 
He boosts the sales 

Of childish trifles: 
Of dolls and games 

And trains and rifles. 
(But come the feast 

Of child’s enjoyment, 
He'll walk the streets 

In unemployment.) 


L. F. H. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


High School Company-Keeping 


Problem: I am 16 years old, and in my last year of high school. My 
parents permit me to go out with boys only once a week, and then they 
insist that I go out in the company of my older brother. All the other girls 
of my age have dates as often as they like, and I feel that I am old enough 
to go out like that too. I know the dangers of going out, but I feel that 
I have to face them sometime. Don’t you think my parents are too strict? 

Solution: The chief reason you give for demanding that your parents 
permit you to go out freely, viz., because other parents let their daughters 
have all the dates they like, is not a good one. I realize that it makes a 
young girl like yourself feel persecuted when she cannot do what other girls 
are permitted to do; at the same time, you must remember that if your 
parents were content just to follow the example of other parents, they could 
let you find your way into all kinds of trouble. There are too many weak 
and foolish parents in the world today; too many whose example would 
be the worst possible thing for your parents to follow. 

Your question is, then, apart from what the other girls are permitted 
to do, this: Should a high school girl of 16 be permitted to go out with 
a boy (or boys) more than once a week, and should she be permitted to do 
so without having a protective older brother tagging along? To the first 
part of the question I would say that once a week is a generous quota of 
dates for a high school girl who wants to get some lasting good out of her 
high school studies. If you go out two or three times a week, it is almost 
certain that you won’t do very well in your studies, and never in your 
whole life will you be able to make up for that. Furthermore, I would 
say that it would be very imprudent for you to go out even as often as once 
a week if it were always with the same boy. That would add greatly to the 
danger of sin and to the wasting of time in high school. I know you will 
tell me that there are dozens of girls who do this, and I will answer that by 
telling you that there are dozens of high school girls who fall into sin and 
wreck their characters and waste their education by steady company-keeping. 

As to having your older brother with you on your dates, there is much 
to commend this safeguard. High school girls and boys are best off in crowds 
or, at least, groups of four or six. When young people insist on their right to 
be alone with their dates, there is a suspicion that they want to be free 
to do things that are wrong, such as kissing, petting, etc. Your parents are 
pretty wise, but I feel sure that if you convince them that you are not 
going to permit any evil actions by any boy, they will let you go out once 
in a while on your own. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to express disagreement with articles, 
opinions and modes of expression in The Liguorian. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

“I am a regular reader of Tue Licuortan. 

I usually agree with everything you say, 
but I have just read an article in the 
October issue with which I disagree. The 
article in question is “For Wives and Hus- 
bands Only” in which you state that “(an 
unwedded mother) may leave her baby 
in good hands and come home with no- 
body the wiser.” I teach sociology, and 
when this subject comes up I always say 
that the mother should keep the child, 
that she has a definite duty toward the 
child, that she can love the child as much 
as, if not more than, a legitimate child. 
I also disapprove of the statement that 
the parents of such a girl “can send her 
away ...on the ground that she is taking 
a job in another city.” Do you really 
approve of that? It is acting a lie... ” 


Sr. L. M. 


Taking the second objection first, that 
it is acting a lie “to send the girl away 
on the ground that she is taking a job,” 
we reply that this is no lie because it 
is a fact that practically all hospitals 
and institutions that take care of un- 
married mothers require a_ certain 
amount of light work from them while 
they await their confinement. It is not 
wrong, therefore, to speak of this as 
“taking a job” to preserve a girl’s repu- 
tation. . . To the first objection, we 
answer that we agree perfectly that the 
ideal thing is for an unwedded mother 
to raise her own baby, if there is a 
good prospect of her being able to do 
so, and that there is some natural obli- 
gation to do so. However, this obliga- 
tion may yield to these facts: that the 
girl may not have the means nor the 
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economic freedom to raise a child prop- 
erly; that the girl may find it impossible 
to face her family and community with 
an open admission of her past sin, and 
equally impossible to lose herself and 
support herself and her baby among 
strangers. In our actual case, the latter 
circumstances were implied by the whole 
family setting as revealed by the mother. 
The fact that in most cities there are 
waiting lists of childless couples seeking 
babies for adoption provides reasonable 
assurance that the child will be given 
a good home; indeed, in many cases 
this assurance is better than anything 
the mother could give. All Catholic 
charitable organizations at work in this 
field recognize the above principles in 
practice. 
The editors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
“T have read your article ‘All-out for 
Romance’ about Miss Lizabeth Scott ... 
I resent this unjust attack on a movie 
actress who is leading a normal working 
life and to my mind has never had a 
scandal attached to her name. Why go into 
a lot of detail about what you don’t know 
about her? She worships in a regular Catho- 
lic Church and has an uncle, a priest. 
After all, the article she wrote was intended 
for general reading; she didn’t intend it 
for a sermon. It is no wonder our religion 
makes so many enemies for itself when 
articles like this appear .. . I think you 
owe Miss Scott an apology. Byron, whom 
she quoted, only meant that love is neces- 
sary to women, which doesn’t mean to 
exclude divine love and the things of the 
next world .. .” 
N. N. 








Neither Byron nor the majority of the 
idols of the movie world provide us with 
much reason to believe that when they 
speak of “love” they are not excluding 
“divine love.” For them it is “romantic 
love” between man and woman, with lit- 
tle sense of responsibility to God’s law 
or to the monogamy and fidelity He 
imposed on His creatures. Miss Scott 
may have the right idea in her mind 
and may practice it to the letter. But 
by her words she did give added im- 
petus to the great fallacy of our times 
that romantic love is the only thing 
that makes life worth while. Whether 
one is writing for the SaturpAY EveNnING 
Post or for Tue Licuortan, such state- 
ment do harm to the thousands who are 
looking for a defense of romantic love 
as more necessary and satisfying than 
even divine love. 

The editors 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
“T don’t like stories that end with a man 
throwing stones at a dog ... We love 
children and have adopted a baby girl and 
may adopt another child. . . But we also 
have a dog and we love it. That is why we 
found the article in which you made fun 
of dogs offensive ... ” 
R. C. 
Perhaps we can best answer this by 
stating that the staff of THe Liguorian 
has two dogs at Liguori, both of which 
are considerably pampered. Our article 
was intended to lampoon only an inor- 
dinate love of dogs .. . The stone that 
the hero of the story threw at the dog 
was just a little pebble... 
The editors 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Re: Pointed Paragraph on female vet- 
erans of World War II, somebody has 
slipped up on his arithmetic. Granted that 
of 14,544 female veterans of World War 
II, 30 per cent are in need of psychiatric 
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treatment, this does not mean that ‘every 
third woman who enters service comes out 
a nervous wreck.’ In 1945 alone there were 
258,000 women in the services. Taking 
this as a top figure of the number of serv- 
ice women (the actual figure is probably 
much higher), 14,544 would be less than 6 
per cent now receiving compensation, and 
30 per cent of that, said to be suffering 
from mental ailments, is less than two per 
cent of the total. I am not in service, and 
am not particularly interested in champion- 
ing women in the armed forces, but merely 
wish to point out that we women do not 
go haywire at the rate of one out of three, 
either in or out of the armed forces . 
Long time reader 
Yes, a grave injustice was done to the 
fair sex by the lapse in both logic and 
arithmetic. Fewer than one in fifty 
women who were in the armed forces is 
now being given psychiatric treatment. 
That is probably as good a record as 
non-combatant men of the forces can 
show. Fallacies are not needed to pro- 
vide good arguments against using 
women in war or peace time armies. —. 
The editors 


Detroit, Mich. 

“T have been living among the colored 
citizens of this city for over ten years and 
find that they are neither much better nor 
much worse than their white fellow-citi- 
zens. When we ‘whites’ complain about 
the colored people being in our midst we 
forget that it was our greed and laziness 
which originally brought the slaves into 
America in shiploads, against their wishes. 
That reflection does not convert prejudiced 
minds . . . But. there is a problem which 
arises as a result of Negroes coming into 
white residential districts. It is the seri- 
ous devaluation of real estate in such 
neighborhoods and the undeniable fact 
that the colored people bring in with them 
low standards of housing. Neighborhoods 
which they take over deteriorate rapidly. 
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It is on this score that many ‘whites’ who 
are unprejudiced have the semblance of a 


reason for opposition . . . It is difficult to 
know how this problem can be solved . . .” 
Reader 


It ts easy to understand the feelings 
of those who find their neighborhoods 
deteriorating and their homes losing 
their value because a careless class of 


people who feel that a neighborhood is 
ruined even tf a few highly cultured 
colored people live there; 2) the long 
years during which the majority of the 
colored people have not had opportuni- 
ties for education, good jobs, self-bet- 
terment, and the refinements that their 
white fellow-citizens have achieved, 
with the result that they often appear 











people begin to move in. The hurt would like the second class citizens they were 

be there whether the cause of it were molded into by circumstances. Progress 

white or colored people. The lessening is being made against this latter condi- 

of property values where the colored tion, and with it, some progress against 

move in is the result of two factors: prejudice as well. 

1) prejudice on the part of some white The editors 
Benefactor 


The pastor in a large church in one of the Eastern cities was surprised and 
pleased by a little drama of which he was an accidental witness not long ago. 
This parish numbers a considerable group of colored people among its 
parishoners. One Saturday morning after the last Mass, the priest glanced 
out of the sacristy door and saw that all the people had left the church 
except two. One was an old and somewhat seedy looking individual in one 
of the back pews, obviously a tramp. The other person in church was a 
little colored girl, who was carrying what seemed to be a large lunch basket, 
apparently destined for her father at his place of work. The little girl was 
engaged in earnest conversation with the old man. They whispered back 
and forth for a moment, then the little girl proceeded to open the lunch 
basket and take out of it a sandwich and a banana, which she gravely handed 
over to the old man. Then she closed the basket, and lightly tripped out of 
the church. The whole significance of the scene was, of course, not clear to 
the priest, but it seemed to involve quite an act of charity, and moreover 
contained quite a lesson in race relations as well. 


Farewell 
Among beautiful epitaphs certainly must be reckoned this one, composed by 
Mark Twain and placed on the stone over the grave of his beloved wife, Livy: 
Warm summer sun 
Shine kindly here, 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow kindly here. 


Green sod above 
Lie light, lie light. 
Goodnight, dear heart. 
Goodnight, goodnight. 


Only the expression of the most important thing of all is lacking—faith 
in God. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: “A Catholic friend of ours states that after childbirth she may 
practice rhythm for five years. Is there any rule set down as to how long 
rhythm may be employed, or whether it can be used indefinitely? Other 
young couples, with three or four children, have told us that for physical 
and financial reasons they feel they have had their quota of children, and 
that it is a matter of conscience with them to practice contraception so as 
not to have any more. This is so common that we would like to know what 
you have to say about it.” 

Solution: With regard to your first question, whether the moral law 
grants a five-year moratorium on births through the medium of rhythm 
after a couple has had a child, there is no such principle authorized either 
by the natural law or the Church. If there is a reason, such as ill-health 
on the part of the wife, rhythm may be followed, so long as it is done by 
mutual consent of husband and wife and is not an occasion of sins com- 
mitted during the fertile period. The length of time that it is lawful depends 
solely on the reason that makes it lawful. 

With regard to parents who maintain that “it is a matter of conscience 
with them” to use contraception so as not to have more than three or four 
children, we shall only say that it is a deeper and clearer matter of con- 
science that they are forbidden to frustrate the marriage act by contracep- 
tion. St. Augustine once said that the husband who insists on contraception 
thereby makes a prostitute (i. e., one who uses the privilege of marriage for 
pleasure or gain alone) out of his wife; and that the wife who demands it 
thereby makes an adulterer (i. e., one who turns what God intended as a 
means of procreation into a means of self-gratification alone) out of her 
husband. This cannot be done without bruising the conscience very pain- 
fully, at least until by oft-repeated sins the conscience is killed and leaves 
one to his eternal fate. It is a sad thing that Catholic parents who brag 
about their right of conscience not to have more children do not tell the 
whole truth. They have a perfect right not to have children, if they mutually 
agree not to use the means of procreation. They have absolutely no right, 
and their conscience will tell them this, to mutual self-abuse, which con- 
traception can be reduced to. The fact that they are Catholics, and have 
enjoyed the grace of the sacraments, the knowledge of good and evil that 
their Church gives them, and some understanding of the meaning of sin, 
makes their state very sad. They should be prayed for fervently. 
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The Church and Labor Unions 


The principles outlined here need to be repeated often. A companion 
article, entitled ‘‘The Church and Abuses of Labor Unions,” will be 


published soon. 


R. J. Miller 


MR. WESTBROOK PEGLER, some 
months ago in his syndicated column, 
declared that he is opposed not only 
to the abuses in labor unions, but to 
the entire institution of unionism. It is 
an evil institution, he maintains, and 
for that reason should be forced out of 
existence by law. 

Such is Mr. Pegler’s stand, and it is 
completely contrary to the stand of the 
Catholic Church on unionism. Mr. Peg- 
ler may or may not be acquainted 
with this fact, and it would probably 
affect him lightly to be informed of it. 
But his pronouncement, delivered in 
his usual pontifical manner on the sub- 
ject of labor unions, offers a good occa- 
sion to review the teachings of the 
Catholic Church on this matter. 

The Catholic Church is in favor of 
the institution of labor unions. Cardinal 
Mooney of Detroit stated the fact suc- 
cinctly when he said: 

Labor organization is something for 
which the Catholic Church has a set of 
Positive principles and which she earnestly 
commends to worker and management 
alike as a remedy for the evils of indus- 
trial life which press upon us, and as a 
preventive for greater evils which threaten. 
This sort of statement is nothing new. 

The Church championed the right of 
workingmen in the Middle Ages to or- 
ganize the guilds, which were the labor 
unions of that day. 

In so far as modern labor unions 
are concerned, Pope Leo XIII came 
out in favor of them as an institution 
as far back as 1891. 
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Leo XIII, it may be added, was not 
doing an easy or popular thing when 
he took his stand in favor of labor 
unions in 1891. There were many per- 
sons then, as there are now, who con- 
sidered labor unionism to be synony- 
mous with radicalism, communism, and 
kindred evils. Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical Forty Years After, refers to 
these persons with irony: 

There were even some Catholics who 

looked askance at the efforts of workers 

to form associations of this type as if 
they smacked of a socialistic or revolu- 
tionistic spirit. 

It must be admitted, too, that as far 
as violence on the part of labor unions 
is concerned, those Catholics of 1891 
had far more reason to be afraid of 
what an industrialist recently called 
“the virus of unionism” than do their 
descendants of 1949. 

In the United States, the ‘Molly 
Maguires” were still fresh in the minds 
of these people. The Molly Maguires 
had arisen after the Civil War as an 
organization of workingmen in Penn- 
sylvania coal mines (most of them 
“Catholic” Irishmen, too) who had 
banded together to “defend the rights of 
labor.” It was a secret, terroristic so- 
ciety, and its methods were anything 
but Christian or Catholic. When a 
miner was treated unjustly by an em- 
ployer (a not uncommon event in those 
days), that employer was marked for 
death by the society, and many such 
employers were actually killed by the 
mysterious assassins of the Molly Ma- 








guires. 

It was not until the late 1870’s that 
the last was seen of this fierce and 
bloody organization. 


In the year 1891 there was no doubt 
many a man and many a Catholic who 
still identified labor organization with 
the Molly Maguires, and who, by the 
same token, could not see how it would 
be possible for the Pope to give his ap- 
proval to the institution of labor 
unionism. 


Besides, there had been the Hay- 
market Riot of 1886. At an anarchist 
meeting in behalf of striking working- 
men at Haymarket Square, Chicago, a 
bomb had been thrown and eight police- 
men killed. To this day it is not cer- 
tain who threw the bomb, whether 
workingmen or strike-breakers. But a 
number of the anarchists involved were 
hanged or imprisoned, and popular sen- 
timent in 1891 had another reason in 
the “(Haymarket Massacre” for finding 
it impossible to believe that the Pope 
would ever give his approval to the 
labor union movement. 

And yet Pope Leo XIII, in his en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum, did exactly 
that. 


In our present age (he said), it is most 
clearly necessary that workers’ associa- 
tions be adapted to meet the present need. 
It is gratifying that societies of this kind 

. . are being formed everywhere, and it 
is truly to be desired that they grow in 
number and in active vigor. 


This approval of the labor union 
idea, this taking of sides with organiz- 
ed workingmen, is the stand which has 
been maintained by the spokesmen of 
the Catholic Church right down to the 
present day. 

An objection may be raised, how- 
ever, to the effect that Leo XIII, in 
approving the labor union idea in the 
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encyclical Rerum Novarum, was speak- 
ing of Catholic labor unions for Catho- 
lic workingmen. 

The answer to that objection is that 
while the actual text of Rerum Novarum 
does refer to the Catholic unions for 
Catholic workingmen, still a few years 
before 1891 Leo XIII had not for- 
bidden Catholic workingmen in the 
United States to join the Knights of 
Labor, which was not a Catholic union; 
and in the years since 1891, other 
Popes have, under certain conditions, 
allowed, and even approved, Catholic 
membership in unions not confined to 
Catholic workingmen. 

The Knights of Labor were, in the 
1880’s, what the AFL and CIO are to 
the labor movement in the United 
States and Canada today. The organi- 
zation had originated among the gar- 
ment-cutters of Philadelphia in 1869. 
Its avowed purpose was “to organize, 
educate and direct the power of the 
industrial masses,” in order “to make 
industrial and moral worth, and not 
wealth, the true standard of nature and 
individual greatness and to secure to 
workers the full enjoyment of the 
wealth they create.” 

This organization was accused be- 
fore the hierarchy of Canada as a secret 
society working against religion. That 
body announced that it was therefore 
a forbidden society for Canadian Cath- 
olics, and even had the ban upheld by 
the Congregation of the Holy Office in 
Rome. 

It was Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore 
who at this point made labor history 
in the United States. Feeling that the 
Canadian ban on the Knights of Labor 
would soon be extended to the United 
States unless something were done, he 
called a meeting of all the archbishops 
of the United States. All but two of 
these men agreed with him that the 
Canadian hierarchy had been misin- 
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formed and_ ill-advised; whereupon 
Cardinal Gibbons took off for Rome 
and accomplished the amazing feat of 
convincing the Holy Office that it should 
reverse its ban on the Knights of Labor. 
For this service to the cause of or- 
ganized labor the gentle Cardinal was 
assailed and abused on all sides. Puck, 
the London comic weekly, went so far 
as to depict him as imparting a bless- 
ing to a body of riotous working people 
pursuing a non-union man. European 
churchmen and American industralists 
pilloried him. But Rome stood behind 
him, for he had succeeded in inducing 
every member of the Congregation of 
the Holy Office to change his views and 
to vote for permitting American Catho- 
lics to be members of the Knights of 
Labor. 


In 1912, again, a bitter controversy 
raged in Germany concerning unions. 
Some Catholics there maintained that 
Rerum Novarum forbade Catholics to 
join non-Catholic unions; others held 
that under existing circumstances it 
was not wrong. The saintly Pope Pius X 
took sides in the controversy by “toler- 
ating” such Catholic membership in 
non-Catholic unions, so long as cer- 
tain conditions and safeguards were 
maintained. 


In 1931 Pope Pius XI adopted the 
stand of his predecessor, Piux X, with 
_a few important changes. Where Pius 
X had merely “tolerated” Catholic 
membership in the non-Catholic unions, 
Pius XI declared, in his encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, that this was to 
be “approved” under the proper condi- 
tions; and where Pius X had spoken 
only of unions of Catholics and Protest- 
ants as suitable for Catholics to join, 
Pius XI spoke of any kind of working- 
men’s union so long as it was one to 


profess justice and equity and give Cath- 
olic members full freedom to care for their 


conscience and obey the laws of the 
Church. 


Piux XI also incorporated into the 
teaching of Quadragesimo Anno the Let- 
ter of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council of June 5, 1929. In this letter, 
certain principles concerning unionism 
had been formulated, among them the 
following: 


The Church recognizes and affirms the 
right of employers and employed to form 
industrial associations, either separately or 
jointly, and sees in such organizations an 
efficacious means towards the solution of 
the social question. 

The Church under existing circumstances 
considers the formation of these industrial 
associations morally necessary, 


The Church urges the formation of in- 

dustrial associations. 

It is the desire of the Church that in- 

dustrial associations, organized by Cath- 

olics for Catholics, should be composed of 

Catholics, although it recognizes that par- 

ticular circumstances may compel the 

adoption of a different course. 

The encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
Atheistic Communism, issued in 1937, 
also strongly urges labor organization. 
In some ways it is more forthright than 
either Rerum Novarum or Quadrage- 
simo Anno, although this particular 
feature of Atheistic Communism does 
not usually receive the attention it de- 
serves. In some half a dozen passages 
of the encyclical, Pius XI returns to the 
point, especially in no. 50: 


What is to be thought of . . . those Cath- 
olic industrialists who even to this day 
have shown themselves hostile to a labor 
movement that We Ourselves 
mended ? 


Finally, Pope Pius XII, speaking to 
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a pilgrimage of Belgian workers on 
Sept. 11, 1949, declared that labor 
unions 


have arisen as a spontaneous and _ neces- 
sary consequence of capitalism erected 
into an economic system, 


and that 


the Church has given them its approba- 
tion always on the condition that, basing 
themselves upon the laws of Christ as their 
unshakeable foundation, they strive to 
promote Christian order in the world of 
labor. 


The kind of union Pius XII is here 
condemning by inference is obviously 
the Communist union which stands 
completely opposed to the “laws of 
Christ” and to “Christian order.” The 
Belgian workers to whom he was speak- 
ing had had personal experience with 
such unions. 


As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, these words of the Pope may 
be taken in the way of encouragement 
by those unions which at the present 
time are engaged in a bitter struggle to 
rid themselves of Communist interfer- 
ence and control. 


In general, too, the stand of the 
hierarchy in the United States has been 
that the vast majority of the AFL, CIO, 
and bona fide independent unions are 
suitable for Catholic workers to join. 
This is clear from the statements pub- 
lished regularly by the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, which is the voice 
of the hierarchy in these matters. 


The reasons why the Popes have ap- 
proved labor unionism in their various 
social Encyclicals are in the main these 

’ four: 


1) To organize in labor unions is the 
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natural right of the workingman. Leo 


XIII stresses this point in Rerum 
Novarum n. 37-38; Pius XI adds his 
own emphasis in Forty Years After 
n. 30. 

2) The workers need labor unions; as 
Pius XI says in Forty Years After n. 
30, in speaking of the attitude of gov- 
ernment to trade unionism: 

while going out of their way to 
recognize similar organizations of 
other classes and to show favors to 
them, they (the governments) were 
with criminal injustice denying the 
right to form associations to those 
who needed it most to defend them- 
selves from ill-treatment at the hands 
of the powerful. 

3) Labor unions and their collective 
union agreements are means whereby 
stability can be given an entire in- 
dustry, and the level of wages for all 
workers in the industry raised at least 
to a decent minimum. Pius XI makes 
this point in Forty Years, After n. 69, 
and also in Atheistic Communism n, 53. 

4) Labor unions can serve as stepping 
stones to the proper and natural or- 
ganization of modern society in the 
system of the “orders.” This is the 
doctrine of Pius XI in Forty Years 
After n. 87. Pius XII in his recent ad- 
dress to the Belgian workers empha- 
sizes the same point. 


Such is the stand of the Church on 
labor unionism. If it is asked: What 
about the abuses in labor unions? the 
reply is ready to hand. That abuses 
exist is not to be denied, and the 
Church has never denied it. But to say, 
as Mr. Pegler does, (with special ref- 
erence to the United States) that in the 
generality of unions the abuses outweigh 
the benefits of the institution, is a 
proposition which cannot square with 
the stand of the Catholic Church on 
labor unionism. 





Mr. Average American’s Religion 


What many Americans have to say for themselves concerning religion 
presents a sorry picture, and cries for some straight thinking on 


the subject. 


D. F. Miller 


SOME TIME ago the Ladies Home 
Journal published the results of a ques- 
tionnaire in which its agents had tried 
to find out how much religion means to 
Americans. We submit that a foreigner, 
with no previous knowledge of America, 
could draw from the summarized 
answers to the questionnaire a dreadful 
picture of what part religion plays in 
this favored land. Questionnaires are, 
we have always maintained, dubious 
instruments for obtaining knowledge. 
But after you have discounted all the 
factors that might impugn this one’s 
conclusions, and have then checked 
those conclusions against your own ex- 
perience of their truth, you will still 
have something that is most disturbing. 

The intelligent foreigner, studying 
the answers to this American ques- 
tionnaire, would almost certainly come 
to two conclusions: 1) that a majority 
of Americans do not know what the 
simple essence of religion is, though 
they talk very glibly about it, and 2) 
that the same majority is smug, self- 
satisfied, critical of their neighbors and 
all but completely secularized. (That 
last word means “putting this world 
far ahead of the next world in import- 
ance”.) Note that it is not we who are 
making these judgments; we are merely 
saying that they are evident in the 
answers Americans have themselves 
given to questions about what religion 
means to them. They have thus framed 
the criticisms for the lips of outsiders. 

The essence of religion, as every 
school child should know (the fact that 
few school children do know it may ac- 
count for how few adults know the same 


thing) is recognition of God’s authority, 
consciousness of one’s complete depend- 
ence on Him, and obedience to His laws 
for the sake of saving one’s soul. Now, 
according to the results of the ques- 
tionnaire under discussion, 95 per cent 
of all Americans (in such specific num- 
bers do pollsters speak, though they may 
have questioned at most but a few 
thousand) say that they believe in God, 
and 91 per cent maintain that they are 
honestly trying to lead a good life. But 
between these two things, believing in 
God and trying to lead a good life, 
there is practically no conscious relation 
in the lives of the majority of Americans. 

Over half of those questioned, when 
asked the all-important question of why 
they are trying to lead good lives, did 
not bring God into the matter at all. 
Almost 33 per cent were trying to lead 
good lives for the sake of “inner satis- 
faction,” or for “peace of mind.” An- 
other 19 per cent were doing it in order 
to exert a good influence on their fel- 
low-men. Only about one-fourth of those 
questioned (assumed to represent one- 
fourth of all Americans) felt it im- 
portant to lead a good life for the sake 
of their immortal souls, or for some 
reason that could be related to God’s 
will and their destiny in eternity. 

The complete divorcement between 
belief in God and living a good life is 
even more evident in the answers to 
what a good life consists of. A “few,” 
says one of the official interpreters of the 
poll, based a good life on the ten com- 
mandments and the golden rule. “Many” 
were vague and hazy about the sub- 
ject, offering such definitions of a good 
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life as “paying your debts,’ “being 
good to your family,” and “not going 
to wild parties”. (Heaven defend us if 
this is a true picture of our national 
ideas of what practical religion, or lead- 
ing a good life, demands of one!) Many 
more said living a good life means 
“doing what you think is right.” 

“T find,” says one of the experts who 
were asked to analyze the answers, 
“little indication of any compulsion to 
obey God. People apparently do not 
associate God directly with their own 
behaviour.” Another expert said that 
most people defined their motives for 
going to church in terms of “satisfaction 
to themselves,” obviously excluding any 
idea of duty or obligation to God. More 
than that, 54 per cent admitted bluntly 
that their religious beliefs had no effect 
whatsoever upon their ideas of business 
and politics, and 82 per cent admitted 
that whatever struggle was involved 
in trying to be good “in no way inter- 
fered with their enjoyment of life.” 

This then, is the picture of the ideas 
of religion of the majority of Americans. 

“O yes, sure, we believe in God. But 
He is a pretty unrealistic and unim- 
portant sort of Being. Doesni’t influence 
us one way or another in politics, busi- 
ness, or in enjoying ourselves. The only 
thing that matters is that we feel good 
inside, and try to make others feel good 
inside, whenever it doesn’t cost too 
much. In short, God exists, but He does 
not have much of anything to say to 
us.” Thus far have many Americans 
been led from the elementary truth 
that religion means only one thing: 
humble submission to God and obedi- 
ence to His will and His laws for the 
sake of one’s immortal soul! 

The second judgment of Americans 
that an outsider could draw from their 
own expressed convictions about reli- 
gion is that they are smug, self-satis- 
fied, worldly, and critical of others. 
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Take it right from their own words. 
A resounding 91 per cent maintain that 
they are sincerely trying to lead good 
lives, and 18 per cent of these are con- 
vinced that they are not only trying 
but are completely successful in the 
attempt. Another 18 per cent believe 
that they are three-quarters successful, 
while 32 per cent manifest an admirable 
humility in admitting that they believe 
they are only about half as good as they 
should be. 


If these figures do not quite add up 
to “smugness”, consider these. Asked 
whether they thought they really obeyed 
the commandment: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” a full 83 per 
cent answered yes, they did, even in 
respect to their business competitors 
and to members of different races and 
religions. (The percentage of professed 
“lovers of their neighbors” dropped to 
a mere 25 in respect to enemies of their 
country, but apparently it was taken 
for granted that when Christ said one 
must love one’s enemies, He did not 
mean enemies of one’s country!) But 
while 83 per cent felt that their love 
of neighbor was supreme and unselfish, 
82 per cent answered that they thought 
other people, their fellow-citizens, were 
not loving their neighbors as_ they 
should. That is smugness at its best. 
Over 80 per cent of Americans feel that 
they love their neighbors truly, but that 
80 per cent of their neighbors do not. 


This high percentage of persons (83) 
who think themselves up to par in lov- 
ing their neighbors, even of different 
religions, nationalities, races, etc., would 
seem to leave but the smallest of pockets 
in America for anti-Semitism, prejudice 
against the colored, class warfare or 
religious bigotry. It makes us wonder 
how so small a part of the American 
people can produce the number of ani- 
mosities that thread their way through 
the national, social and private life of 
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America. But wait: Almost everybody 
who thinks that he has no prejudices 
thinks that there is some prejudice in 
almost everybody else. Perhaps they 
can see others far more clearly than 
they can see themselves. 

It is not necessary for anyone to feel 
that this article is an indictment of 
himself. There are perhaps a goodly 
number over 140,000,000 Americans 


not a personal relation between a man 
and God, that an “inner satisfaction” 
is nothing if it is not an overflow of 
friendship with God, that charity to- 
wards neighbors is nothing if it is not 
motivated by the love of God. 

And even some of those who were 
asked by the pollsters, and who ex- 
pressed opinions that were made into 
the averages presented above, may have 











who were not asked to express any 
opinions about their own grasp and 
practice of religion. And a stout per- 
centage of the unasked, we are sure, 
realize that religion is nothing if it is 


just been talking for the fun of it. They 
knew in their hearts that God is the 
beginning and the end of all religion, 
and they love Him more than they will 
ever say to a pollster. 


Wee Wisdom 

“Out of the mouths of babes” we have the following choice items for this 
month: 

A friend of ours rather apprehensively took his four-year-old son to church 
one Sunday morning. There was no trouble during the first part of the Mass; 
the little boy seemed filled with silent awe at what was going on. For a 
long time he kept his eyes fixed on the surpliced altar boys and finally, just 
after the Consecration, when all was still, he asked his father in a loud and 
piping voice: “Daddy, are all those boys up there going to get their hair cut?” 

This one we have only at second hand: A moppet was taken to visit a 
blacksmith shop, and on coming home, remarked gravely to his mother: “I 
saw a man today who makes horses. When I got there, he was just nailing 
on the back feet.” 

Number three concerns a little girl standing hungrily near the counter in a 
bake shop. On the counter were displayed some cream puffs. An old lady 
chanced to enter the store, and seeing the child there, said playfully: “Don’t 
you feel like taking a cream puff?” “Oh, no,” said the little girl. “That would 
be stealing. I wait until nobody’s looking, and then I only lick them.” 


Choice of Santas 

According to an incident related in Sunshine Magazine, a New York mother 
took her five-year-old son to visit Santa Claus at Gimbel’s. 

“What would you like for Christmas, sonny?” the old gentleman asked. 

“A bicycle, a football and a pair of skates,” was the prompt reply. 

“Well, I'll certainly try to see that you get them,” said Santa. 

Later, mother and son visited Macy’s, and paid a call on Santa Claus 
there too. The same question was asked, and the same answer given, but 
this time the old gentleman added: “And aren’t you going to be a good 
boy?” 

Thereupon the little boy turned to his mother and said: “Let’s go back 
to Gimbel’s. I wasn’t asked to make any promises there.” 
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Character Test (79) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Hatred 


It is not uncommon to hear or read this statement made about individuals: 
“He (or she) has not spoken to so-and-so for years.” The one snubbed may 
be a brother or a sister, a former friend or co-worker, or a next door neigh- 
bor of the one about whom the remark is made. And the remark reveals 
one of the most destructive weaknesses that can be charged against the 
character of a human being. 

Not to speak to a person to whom one is bound by some tie or associa- 
tion is a public way of showing that one hates that person. It is a way of 
making that person suffer, because everybody smarts under contempt. It is 
a way of trying to hurt that person’s reputation, because not speaking to 
someone is a way of saying to others that he is unworthy of recognition. 
It is a way, therefore, of taking continuous revenge, of inflicting punishment 
and enforcing atonement for his misdeeds. 

Such hatred is usually defended by those guilty of it on the score that 
the one hated has so deeply and cruelly wronged them that it would be 
impossible or irrational to forgive. In reality, however, not speaking to 
others manifests a childish spiritual immaturity, and a total lack of Chris- 
tian principles or action. 

It is, spiritually speaking, acting like a child, because the worst insult 
and greatest injury that another can inflict on one should not be permitted 
to disturb his soul in its quest of salvation. Rather, it should remind him 
of how much he himself has offended God, and of how greatly he is in 
need of God’s forgiveness. Not to speak to another over a long period of 
time is like making the foolish statement: “I am absolutely perfect; I need 
no forgiveness, not even God’s; therefore he who wrongs me deserves to be 
cut off from my consideration forever.” That is nothing but self-destructive 
pride. ’ 

Not speaking to others for weeks or months or years manifests a total 
lack of Christian principle and virtue. It is as simple as this: Christ clearly 
and distinctly excluded from His followers and His redemption any human 
being who will not forgive an enemy. Not to speak to those whom one 
considers enemies for any reason (unless, of course, they refuse to be spoken 
to or make every greeting an occasion for a quarrel) is publicly to state 
that one is no longer a Christian, and that one does not need or want the 
merits of Christ. 

















Portrait of Christ 


Christ and the Wealthy 


There are few things more important, especially for Americans, than 
what Our Lord thought of wealth and the wealthy. 


R. J. Miller 


THE HUMAN BEING chose some of 
His best friends from among the weal- 
thy classes. And it is a fact that some of 
these wealthy persons were friends who 
remained true to Him when other 
friends “leaving Him, fled away.” But 
at the same time His discourses seem to 
be full of denunciations and threats 
against the wealthy: occasionally too, 
He even speaks of them with irony or 
contempt. 

What then was His real attitude to 
wealth and the wealthy? Who were 
some of His “wealthy” friends? Just 
what was it He had to say about earthly 
riches? What did He say about rich 
people? Did He always demand that 
they give away everything? Did He 
hold out any hope at all that a rich man 
can get to heaven? 

The answer to these questions will 
throw its own light on the personality 
of Christ. There must have been some 
definite viewpoint on His part in which 
this seeming paradox can be reconciled, 
the paradox, namely, of welcoming 
rich persons to His friendship and yet 
not ceasing to denounce wealth and 
the wealthy. 

First of all, then, who were some of 
His wealthy friends? 

We might start with the Apostles. 
One or the other among them seems to 
have had at least a comfortable share 
of this world’s goods. The Apostle St. 
Matthew was a “publican,” that is, a 
tax collector. In Our Lord’s time the 
Roman authorities used to “farm out” 
the business of collecting taxes to will- 
ing individuals among the Jews, with 


the understanding that a certain 
amount was to be turned in to the 
government, and anything over and 
above that amount which the publican 
could manage to extort from the peo- 
ple was to remain his own. The tax col- 
lectors of Our Lord’s time, then, had 
an extraordinary opportunity for amas- 
sing wealth; and what made it worse 
was that the government put no limit 
on what they might demand of the peo- 
ple; in fact, the government stood be 
hind them with the Roman legions to 
make them absolutely secure in their 
extortions. Hence the universal hatred 
in which the wealthy publicans were 
held, as we can gather easily from the 
Gospel story. 

Yet Our Lord did not hesitate pre- 
cisely to call one of these hated pub- 
licans, possibly one who had already 
made a fortune, namely St. Matthew, 
to be a member of the Sacred College of 
the Apostles! 

Or take the Apostle St. John. In his 
own account of the Passion of Christ, 
he says that when Our Lord was taken 
into the palace of Annas the high-priest, 
and the door was closed on the rabble 
that followed the police, he was allowed 
to go in, because “he was known to 
the high-priest.” No further explanation 
is given in the Gospel of this strange 
privilege and distinction. What common 
bond could there have been between 
the immensely wealthy and socially 
prominent high priest in Jerusalem and 
a very youthful Galilean from the back- 
country? All that we can say is that 
he surely must have been more than an 
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ordinary fish vendor from the country, 
who had peddled his wares at the high 
priest’s kitchen door. His family must 
have enjoyed at least a modicum of 
earthly wealth and distinction. 

It is certain, at the very least, that 
St. John and St. James and their father 
Zebedee were not of the poorer class. 
Some partisans of the modern coopera- 
tive movement have even expressed the 
opinion that a kind of fishing coopera- 
tive existed at Capharnaum between 
St. Peter and the Zebedee family. They 
base their opinion on the fact that in 
the miraculous draught of fishes, when 
Peter’s boat was “almost sinking,” 
“they beckoned to their partners that 
were in the other ship” for assistance. 
Perhaps the idea is somewhat far- 
fetched, but cooperative or not, St. 
John and St. Peter and St. James 
were certainly not poor men according 
to the standards of the times. 

The Apostle St. Paul, too, has been 
described as “an immensely wealthy 
man” when he was struck down by Our 
Lord on the road to Damascus. There 
is no direct evidence to this effect in 
the Acts of the Apostles, but various 
circumstances would seem to make it 
plausible. There is the circumstance, 
for instance, that although he was a 
very young man, one who had barely 
come to man’s estate, and a young man 
at that who was only a comparative 
newcomer to Jerusalem from Tarsus in 
Cilicia, he was nevertheless entrusted 
by the high priest with the task of 
directing the persecution against the 
Christians. This would seem to indicate 
a definite prominence in earthly goods 
and position on his part. Besides, he 
carried through life a kind of ease and 
familiarity in treating with the great 
ones of this world that suggests a back- 
ground of wealth and social standing. 
And he himself declared that once he 
had been given to know Christ, “the 
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things that were gain to me, the same 
I have counted as loss for Christ.” 

It is true that St. Paul was a tent- 
maker, and actually worked at the trade 
when he stayed with another tentmaker, 
the Jew Aquila, in the city of Corinth 
during his apostolic journeys. So he 
may not have been so “immensely 
wealthy” after all; although those who 
hold that he was so, probably would 
say that he had learned the business 
in his father’s great tentmaking estab- 
lishment in Tarsus, and could put his 
hand to it as occasion required. 

Let us say, then, about the Apostles 
whom Our Lord deigned to choose, that 
one, Matthew, was quite probably a 
rich man; Sts. Peter, James, and John 
were surely not poor; and St. Paul may 
possibly have been “immensely weal- 
thy.” The fact is that the Human Being 
did not restrict Himself in choosing His 
Apostles exclusively and unmistakably 
to the very poor. 

Aside from the Apostles, however, 
there were other friends of Our Lord 
who were unquestionably persons of 
considerable wealth. 

There was Zaccheus of Jericho, for in- 
stance. Like St. Matthew, he was a pub- 
lican; in fact, St. Luke says he was 
“the chief of the publicans” of the 
town; and St. Luke adds emphatically: 
“and he was rich.” Not only that, but 
he himself admitted that his riches 
were at least to some extent ill-gotten 
gains. He was to tell Our Lord after his 
conversion: “If I have wronged any man 
in any way, I am making him restitution 
fourfold.” 

But let us consider Our Lord’s ap- 
proach to this wealthy grafter. It is real- 
ly something exceptional. It is not so 
much that Christ welcomed a sinner: 
He was always doing that. Nor is it 
the fact that Zaccheus happened to be 
a wealthy man, although in view of 
Our Lord’s denunciations of earthly 
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wealth, there is an element of surprise 
in that feature of the case too. The 
really exceptional thing is that in Zac- 
cheus’ case, it was Our Lord who took 
the initiative in their friendship. Usually 
it was the other way around. The 
Human Being seemed unwilling to force 
Himself upon anyone. The first signs 
of friendship, or of faith, had to come 
from the person to be honored with 
the friendship of Christ. 

It is true that in choosing His Apostles 
“He called whom He would.” But in 
the case of Peter, James, and John, be- 
fore He actually called them to be His 
Apostles with His command: “Follow 
Me,” there had been signs of faith and 
devotion on their part. 

St. John the Baptist at the Jordan, 
before the beginning of Our Lord’s 
public life, had pointed to Him as He 
was walking by and cried: “Behold the 
Lamb of God!” St. John the Evan- 
gelist and St. Andrew heard the cry, 
looked after Our Lord, and began to 
follow Him. Jesus kept on walking for 
a time, letting them follow. He knew 
who they were; He knew they were one 
day to be His Apostles (and St. John 
was to be “the beloved disciple”). Yet 
He did not look around... He showed no 
eagerness, no haste to welcome them. 
What thoughts of the future, what love 
for these first two of the Twelve to 
come His way, must have burned in 
His Heart—and yet He calmly went 
His way, almost, it would seem, quite 
oblivious of them, almost as if He 
wanted to make sure that they were 
really interested in Him. And when He 
did finally turn around and face them, 
with what a simple and ordinary ques- 
tion He greeted them: “What do you 
want?” It was His first gaze upon the 
faces of any of the men who were to 
be His Apostles, and how His heart 
must have beat with anticipation and 
joey! But there was no sign of it in what 


He said to them. He did not command 
them; He merely asked a question. He 
would not command them until they 
showed they were willing to be com- 
manded. 


The only exception we are sure of in 
the original Twelve is the case of St. 
Matthew. We have no record of any 
previous acquaintance of Our Lord with 
Matthew the publican when the com- 
mand was given: “Follow me!” And 
Matthew, let us remind ourselves again, 
was a rich man! 


But to get back to our Zaccheus of 
Jericho. In his case too there is no rec- 
ord of any previous acquaintance be- 
tween himself and Our Lord. Jesus was 
passing through Jericho, accompanied 
by a dense crowd of people. Zaccheus 
was a little fellow, too short to see 
over the crowd (and the people in the 
crowd were assuredly not in any way 
eager to make room for the greatest 
grafter in town!) So he ran ahead, out 
of the way of the crowd with its mut- 
tered maledictions on his curiosity, and 
climbed a tree along the road. From 
this vantage point he would be able to 
see Our Lord over the heads of the 
crowd and would not run the risk of 


bringing down any curses on his own 
head. 


But what did Our Lord do when the 
procession came to Zaccheus’ tree? He 
stopped, and deliberately looked up at 
the little fellow perched in the branches. 
It is likely that the crowd, following 
His gaze and seeing this hated op- 
pressor in the tree, fully expected to 
hear Him let loose some scornful de- 
nunciation of graft in general and this 
individual grafter in particular. Instead, 
to the amazement of all, Our Lord called 
out: 


Zaccheus, hurry! Come down! For I have 
to stay at your house today! 
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It was totally unexpected, and the 
crowd did not like it at all. They all 
“murmured,” says St. Luke. “He has 
gone off to be entertained by a man 
who is a sinner!” they muttered in 
indignation; and no doubt the word 
“sinner” in their mouths was closer 
to our modern: “Grafter! Criminal! 
Villain!” than anything else. 

Certainly it was surprising for a 
number of reasons; but our point here 
is that Our Lord was the one to take 
the initiative. Granted that divine grace 
was working in the soul of Zaccheus 
when he hurriedly climbed his tree, 
the signs of it which he had given ex- 
ternally, as far as any direct contact with 
Our Lord was concerned, were all but 
invisible, except to the merciful pene- 
trating gaze of the Saviour Himself. 
But the Saviour was pleased with what 
He saw in the soul of Zaccheus; and 
He took the initiative in so far as the 
rest was concerned. 

Nor was He deceived. At the banquet, 
Zaccheus stood up and made a little 
speech. Lord, he said, 


I am giving half of my goods to the paor. 
And if I have wronged any man in any 
way, I am making him restitution fourfold. 
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Generous enough, to be sure; but 
there is another interesting point here. 
Our Lord seemed perfectly satisfied 
with the generosity of Zacchus; and 
yet he was only giving half of his goods 
to the poor! St. Matthew and the other 
Apostles had left “all things”; but in 
the case of Zaccheus, Our Lord did not 
seem to be asking exactly the same. In 
other words (and the teaching of the 
Church bears out this view) a rich man 
does not necessarily have to give away 
all his goods in order to get to heaven. 

Such were some of the wealthy friends 
of Our Lord. Our description of them, 
however, may not be entirely reassuring 
to any honest rich man who may have 
read these lines. It seems (he might 
be tempted to think) that the only 
rich men Our Divine Lord really liked 
were grafters like St. Matthew and 
Zaccheus or persecutors of the Church 
like St. Paul. Didn’t an honest rich 
man have a chance with Him at all? 


In our next article, please God, we 
shall attempt to answer this question, 
and also to go into some of the teach- 
ings and actions of Our Lord which re- 
veal the secret of His general attitude to 
wealth and the wealthy. 





Age-Old Praise 


The Gloria In Excelsis Deo, which is ordinarily said at Mass (except Masses 
for the dead and at certain other seasons) is extraordinarily beautiful in 
rhythm and meaning, and seems especially appropriate as a subject of 
meditation at Christmas. Its opening phrase is the same cry of joy uttered 
by the angels on the first Christmas: “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace to men of good will.” According to Fortescue, a great authority 
in liturgical matters, it had its origin in the very first centuries of the church, 
and is a translation into Latin from an even older Greek hymn. “Long before 
hymns in regular meter were composed,” Fortescue writes, “Christians began 
to compose texts to be sung on the model of the only hymn-book they 
knew, the Psalter. These ‘private psalms’ were written in short verses, like 
the Psalter, divided in halves; often they had a certain amount of free 
rhythm. Among them were the Te Deum, the Athanasian Creed, and best 
known, and certainly finest of all, the Gloria in Excelsis.” 
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The increasing number of accusations 
made by top rank Protestant leaders to 
the effect that the Roman Catholic Church 
is totalitarian is bound to have a good 
effect. It is spotlighting the one feature of 
Catholicism that has the most natural and 
powerful appeal to the mind of the non- 
Catholic. That feature is adherence to the 
oneness of truth; the rock-like conviction 
that among divergent religious theories 
there can be only one truth; that this truth 
can be found by the human mind, aided 
by God’s grace; that once it is found, all 
other religious theories must be considered 
erroneous, 

° 

One of the recent expositions of Protest- 
ant fears of “totalitarian Catholicism” ap- 
peared in the American Mercury. There, 
Dean Walter Russell Bowie of Union 
Theological Seminary phrased it thus: 
“It is a fact that there is a growing reli- 
gious tension in America . . . The funda- 
mental reason for that tension is that 
Roman Catholicism, as it impinges upon 
the community and the State, is totalitarian 
. . . It claims to be the only Church of 
Christ . . . Bluntly, this means that Rome 
regards Protestantism as a perversion of 
Christianity . . .” The editors of the 
American Mercury permitted Father John 
Courtney Murray, S. J., professor of the- 
ology at Woodstock College, Maryland, 
to answer the article of Dean Bowie. He 
rightly pointed out that the so-called reli- 
gious tension in America is one-sided; 
that Protestants are tense about Catholics, 
but that Catholics are not tense about 
Protestants. Catholics are, he said, tense 
about secularism, and this touches Prot- 
estantism only in so far as Protestantism 
is caught up in secularism. “What Prot- 
estants (who accuse the Catholic Church 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


of being totalitarian) really want,” said 
Father Murray, “is the repudiation by the 
Catholic Church of ‘the flat assertion of 
her sole prerogative’ of being the one true 
Church of Christ . . . They are wounded 
and angry because the Catholic Church 
considers Protestantism a second-class reli- 
gion.” 
e 

We say again that pinning down the 
exact point of the charge that Catholicism 
is totalitarian will aid the cause of truth 
in human minds. It compels people to 
formulate questions for themselves, in this 
wise: “Is religious truth, like mathematical 
truth and scientific truth, subject to objec- 
tive norms? Or is it, unlike all other forms 
of truth, loose, changeable, subjective, dif- 
ferent for different human minds?” Or a 
man may put the questions to himself in 
another way: “Is there such a thing as 
personal liberty in respect to truth? Is any 
man strictly free to hold that there is no 
law of gravity? that three times three 
does not make nine? that fire does not 
burn? that thirty-two degrees fahrenheit 
does not freeze water? Is it totalitarian to 
deny that there is any such thing as free- 
dom in regard to such truths? And even 
if a man is not yet sure as to what is the 
truth in religion, is he free to say that 
there is no such truth? In short, is there 
any kind of truth that can really take 
contradictory forms in different minds, or 
change in one mind from day to day and 
rightly be called the truth?” 

e 

These questions are so important that 
they merit reflection by everybody, Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike. Both Catholics 
and Protestants have the same convictions 
about truth as it applies to making money. 
Both agree always and everywhere that 
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two per cent interest on a $1000 bond will 
bring them $20 a year, no more, no less. 
No liberty-loving Catholic or Protestant 
would confront his banker with the state- 
ment that his mind is free, he is not totali- 
tarian, and that his mind tells him that 
his two per cent should bring him $30 a 
year. Mathematical truth is involved and 
nobody feels free to change it or doubt 
it or deny it. The banker and the busi- 
ness man are certainly totalitarian when 
it comes to the figures on the cash register 
or the adding machine, if “totalitarian” 
means tolerating no contradicting figures 
as true. 
@ 

Now, Catholics carry this respect for 
truth into the realm of religion. Apart from 
specific controversies and actually existing, 
opposing forms of religion, they start out 
with the principle that there must be one 
truth in this field of human knowledge, 
side by side with which every other or dif- 
ferent religious theory must be false. The 
human mind, acting normally, simply re- 
volts at the idea that two people can 
disagree about facts, principles, or truths, 
and both be right. Both may think they 
are right, according to the evidence they 
have before them, but: both will know 
that only one can be right and that the 
other must be wrong. So in religious mat- 
ters: either Christ was God or he was not; 
either He did die for the sins of mankind 
or He did not; either He did give authority 
to one church or He did not; either He did 
forbid divorce and remarriage or He did 
not; either He did establish seven sacra- 
ments or He did not. Honest mistakes 
about any or all of these matters, due to 
poor education, erroneous instruction, or 
lack of opportunity to study the evidence, 
may be made; the only really fatuous and 
fatal mistake is to say that the contradic- 
tions are equally true or equally useful 
for salvation. 

© 


Dean Bowie sidesteps this fundamental 
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approach to truth by stressing the very 
liberty that is non-existent in respect to 
objective truth. He says: “Protestantism, 
which believes in the dignity of all human 
souls and in liberty of mind and spirit as 
the only guarantee of truth, is bound to 
recognize and resist totalitarianism, no 
matter how much it covers itself with reli- 
gious garb.” But liberty of mind is not a 
guarantee of truth. The only guarantee of 
truth is evidence, whether it be the evi- 
dence of actual vision or that of somebody’s 
word who knows what he is talking about 
and has no reason to deceive. If liberty 
of mind guarantees truth, then indeed it 
guarantees the convictions of a robber 
who believes that the gold in a Federal 
Reserve Bank is his; it guarantees the poly- 
theism of aborigines and the human sacri- 
fices of Hottentots. Dean Bowie has the 
cart before the horse; it is ‘truth that 
guarantees liberty, not the other way 
around. That is why Christ says that the 
“truth shall make men free”, because it is 
only within the framework of truth that 
freedom has any meaning. Outside the 
boundaries of truth, liberty can destroy a 
man’s mind, his body and his soul. 
e 

It is very true that Protestants have 
built up a popular view that religion is the 
one field of knowledge in which there is 
no need to look for oneness of truth. There 
are exceptions among Protestants; Pro- 
fessor Meyer, the Lutheran radio preacher 
of Concordia Seminary, is one; he has re- 
peatedly reminded his hearers that there 
can be only one truth in religious matters 
as in all other matters; that there can be 
no unity among churches except on the 
basis of doctrinal unity, i. e., within the 
framework of objective truth accepted by 
all who would unite. But the majority of 
Protestant leaders, with Dean Bowie and 
Bishop Oxnam at their head, have been 
trying to hammer into people’s minds the 
conviction that liberty in religious beliefs 
is superior to the possession of truth; they 
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have popularized the illogical theory that 
nobody, not even God, cares just what 
people believe, or how differently they 
believe, if they just get together and shake 
hands in the name of Christ. 
° 

To Protestants as well as Catholics, 
therefore, we say: Don’t be taken in by 
the accusation of totalitarianism against 
your banker because he won’t permit you 
to add figures differently than he does; 
against your storekeeper because he dicta- 
torially demands that you pay what his 
books and his adding-machine say you owe 
him; nor against a religion that starts 
with the principle that only one of many 


religions can be true. And don’t abandon 
or sidestep the greatest responsibility that 
goes with the possession of an intellect, its 
responsibility to objective truth. Either 
your present religion is the true religion 
or it is not. If it is, the evidence for its 
truth will appear so clear that you will 
know that every other religion is false. If 
it is not, your study of the evidence for it, 
together with humble prayer to God for 
help, will reveal its errors, and point the 
way to your finding and embracing the 
truth. But don’t say, as you love your soul 
and fear God and look forward to eternity, 
that it is better to be free in religion than 
to have the truth. 











Christ in The Schools 

An article in the monthly magazine, Information, by Father Thomas 
Coakley, has some facts and figures on early education in the United States 
which could stand being reflected upon by those who assert that our educa- 
tional system traditionally has been separated from religion. 

Father Coakley points out that all the early colleges in this country— 
which have now become our great universities—were founded in a distinctly 
religious atmosphere. 

Thus Harvard (founded by Rev. John Harvard in 1636), William and Mary 
(founded 1693) and Yale (founded 1701) were all begun with the idea in 
mind of forming a better educated clergy. 

Columbia, founded in 1753, professed as its chief aim “to teach and engage 
children to know God and Jesus Christ,” and the same general aim was true 
of Princeton, Pennsylvania, Brown, Rutgers and Dartmouth, to name just 
a few. 

Of 119 colleges founded East of the Mississippi, 104 were professedly reli- 
gious and Christian, and all were established primarily for Christian reasons 
and supported in a religious environment. 

Of the 260 colleges founded by 1860, only 17 were State universities. The 
remaining 253 were definitely and emphatically religious in tone. Secular 
education in the sense of education with religious teaching excluded was 
something unthinkable until about the time of the Civil War. 


The Greater Killer 


A desert traveller was once joined by two hooded figures. They introduced 
themselves as Fear and Plague, and said that they were on their way to 
Baghdad, where they were destined to kill 10,000 people. 

“Of course,” said the traveller, “Plague will do the actual killing?” 

“Oh no!” explained Plague. “I shall kill only a few hundred. My friend, 
Fear, will take care of the rest.” 

Fear indeed kilis—where there is no confidence in God. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Modern Martyrs 

The following CIP news story gives 
evidence of a strong faith in Russia 
which continues to defy the Communist 
dictatorship. 

“During a search in the home of a 
priest in 1940 the Moscow police dis- 
covered a typewritten collection of let- 
ters from several deported bishops, ac- 
cusing Metropolitan Sergei of treason. 
The letters were apparently all copied 
on the same machine. 

“After a thorough investigation, it 
was found that the letters had been 
copied in the office of the Administra- 
tion of National Forests by a typist 
named Lydia Gromakova. The girl 
admitted she had copied them, but 
refused to reveal the. names of any 
associate. She was tortured and beaten 
with rubber truncheons, but remained 
firm and prayed in a loud voice for her 
torturers. 

“When the investigators continued to 
beat her, one of the guards, Cyrill 
Atayev, could stand it no longer and 
came to her defense, striking down the 
chief of the investigators and a mem: 
ber of his staff. Thereupon the others 
turned against him, using bayonets, 
rifle-butts, and knives. Before dying, 
he cried out: ‘Oh saintly woman, take 
me with you!’ Lydia, who at that time 
was lying on the ground, bleeding and 
disfigured, replied with a loud voice: 
‘Yes, I am going to take you with me.” 
Immediately after this she also was 
beaten to death with rifle-butts. 

“Later one of the soldiers present at 
this scene deserted from the police and 
was converted to the. Christian faith, 
and he it was who wrote the story of the 
new martyrs, Lydia and Cyrill.” 
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The account of the martyrdom which, 
according to CIP, was seen and read by 
several refugees while still in Russia, 
ends with the following paragraph: 

“The author of this report, an eye- 
witness of the death of the holy martyrs, 
Lydia Gromakova and Cyrill Atayev, 
was arrested by the godless communists 
in 1942 and died at the hands of the 
police as another martyr for the glory of 
God and the church.” 


Proof 


Bishop O’Brien, in Extension, tells 
an interesting anecdote which happened 
in the early days of the Extension 
chapel railroad car. The car was being 
exhibited in the east, and crowds came 
to view it as a curiosity. 

One old gentleman inspected the roll- 
ing church very carefully, and then 
announced to the. priest in charge: “I 
don’t believe this is a real Catholic 
church.” 

“Why not?” the priest asked. 

“Because I never saw a church going 
helter-skelter over the country like this.” 

“But we have the same altar, the 
same stations, the same holy water that 
you can find in any Catholic church.” 

“T still don’t believe it!” the old 
gentleman insisted. 

Just at that moment a heavy acety- 
lene torch fixed on the ceiling to afford 
illumination came loose from its moor- 
ings and fell upon the old gentleman’s 
head. The blood spurted oyt, and the 
priest rushed to give first aid. As he 
applied his handkerchief to the now 
prostrate skeptic, the old man was heard 
to murmer: 

“Oh my God, forgive me for doubt- 
ing the priest!” 




















Three Masses at Christmas 

A very common practice (and we 
write to urge that it become more com- 
mon) among Christians, is to hear not 
one, but three Masses on Christmas. 

To every priest the Church grants 
the rare privilege of celebrating three 
Masses on Christmas day. This is not 
intended solely as an incentive to 
special devotion on the part of priests. 
It is meant to provide generous oppor- 
tunities to the faithful for doing more 
than is customary on ordinary holy days 
to honor the birthday of Christ and to 
draw spiritual fruits from its celebra- 
tion. 

In most large parish churches the 
three Masses of each priest are con- 
veniently arranged so that a person 
may hear them one after the other. 
Often, where there is a solemn high 
Mass at midnight, two low Masses im- 
mediately follow, and these are called 
the “shepherd Masses,” during which 
the faithful are to consider themselves 
like the shepherds gathered around the 
crib. In country places where there may 
be only one priest, it is a widespread 
practice for the people to attend mid- 
night Mass or an early morning Mass, 
and then to return after breakfast for 
at least a second Christmas Mass. 

The birthday of Christ deserves 
some such special sacrifice and extra- 
ordinary devotion. An added incentive 
may be found in the need of reparation 
for the indifferent, the lax, the fallen- 
away and the hypocritical Christians, 
who will do nothing to celebrate Christ’s 
birthday, or may even make it an occa- 
sion for further offenses against God. 

Of course, there is no obligation to 
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attend more than one Mass on Christ- 
mas day. But none of us will make 
much progress in spirituality, nor will 
we be very effective as witnesses of 
Christ and spreaders of His good tid- 
ings, until we are willing to do more 
than is strictly commanded. 


Santa Claus For Sale 


A couple of enterprising young men, 
according to news reports, have hit 
upon a sharp new angle for turning 
over some quick dollars during the 
Christmas season. Theirs is only the 
latest in a hundred different schemes 
by which American businessmen rather 
ghoulishly capitalize on the sentiment 
which fills the average American heart 
at holiday time. 

Armed with cameras, these young 
men or their helpers station themselves 
in department stores near the spot where 
Santa Claus is holding court. When 
youngsters are brought up to see the 
old gentleman, they snap pictures of 
the scene, striving to capture. on their 
film the alternate fears and hopes re- 
flected on the faces of the moppets as 
they look into the face of their greatest 
benefactor. Afterwards they contact in 
some way the parents of the children, 
and seldom have any difficulty in dis- 
posing of their finished product at a nice 
profit to all concerned. 

This, it seems to us, represents the 
ultimate in the process of commercializ- 
ing Christmas, a process which has been 
increasing in hectic pace for the last 
quarter of a century. All we need now 
is for someone to discover how to put 
the Christmas sentiment into bottles, 
and we can give up the strain of trying 
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to act natural, and settle down into an 
all-pervading hypocrisy. 

When that happens, of course, there 
will be even less room in human hearts 
for Christ than there is now. Christ 
doesn’t find any welcome in hearts 
where the profit motive reigns supreme, 
and where honest sentiment and emo- 
tion are cynically made use of to squeeze 
a few more dollars out of the public. 

“You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” Perhaps this latest scheme, 
though comparatively insignificant in 
itself, is a good indication of how 
widespread the choice has been for 
Mammon in the place’ of God. 


Is Christianity Anti-Semitic? 

With growing frequency Jewish pub- 
lications, of which we have a couple 
at hand as we write, have been insisting 
that one of the causes of anti-Semitism 
is the Christian perpetuation of the 
actual story of the crucifixion of Christ. 

One Jewish publication reprints a 
paragraph from a Catholic meditation 
manual in which the cruelty of Christ’s 
executioners is described, and then it 
infers that, unless Christians delete 
such descriptions from their devotional 
books, there is no hope of overcoming 
anti-Semitism. Another goes so far as 
to suggest that the crucifix should be 
done away with, because every time a 
Christian looks at one he is overwhelm- 
ingly tempted to hate the Jews. 

This is a patently false interpreta- 
tion, and far from lessening the crime 
of anti-Semitism, the suppression of the 
story of the crucifixion could easily 
result in more widespread hatred and 
prejudice. 

Here are some of the reasons why the 
story of the crucifixion is anything but 
an incentive to anti-Semitism for Chris- 
tians: 

1. Christians honor the Hebrew na- 
tion far more for having given them 
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Christ as a Redeemer, and His glorious 
mother as their spiritual mother, and 
the apostles and first martyrs of their 
faith, than they disfavor the Hebrew 
nation for the small part that some of 
its people played in the crucifixion of 
Christ. 

2. Every Christian meditation on the 
crucifixion of Christ includes (other- 
wise it is not Christian) the thought 
that it was all men’s sins that brought 
suffering and death to Christ. St. Paul, 
a Jew, said that it is “they who sin who 
crucify Christ to themselves.” For the 
Christian, hatred or prejudice against 
a neighbor or a nation or a people is a 
sin; he is therefore taught that to hate 
Jews is to take full responsibility on 
himself for crucifying Christ. It may 
be said that any Christian who prac- 
tices prejudice against the Jews is one 
who has not meditated much on the 
crucifixion of Christ. 

3. In the great persecutions that Jews 
have endured, it has been the Popes, 
the bishops, the saintly men and women 
of the Catholic Church, who have cried 
out against the persecution, given shelter 
to Jews, and died, at times, in defense 
of such brotherly love. Men who called 
themselves Christian have at times per- 
secuted Jews; but they were men who 
were far from representing the spirit 
of Christ. 

An effort, therefore, to suppress the 
crucifix and the story of the crucifixion 
is an effort to destroy the most compel- 
ling motive in the world for the love of 
neighbor. St. John, a Jew and an evan- 
gelist, expressed it this way: “By this 
have we known the charity of God for 
us, that He laid down His life for us; 
so we must be willing to lay down our 
lives for our brethren.” 


Atomic Bomb Neurosis 


We have met a considerable number 
of people who express great anxiety, 
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sometimes growing into a neurosis, con- 
cerning atomic bombs, probable future 
wars, the collapse of civilization, etc. 
We have a word for those whom we 
have met and for the probably count- 
less others who are filled with the 
same forebodings. 

A Christian should have no more fear 
concerning atomic bombs and terrible 
wars than he has of death. As a matter 
of fact, he should have less, because 
it is far more important to possess a 
realistic attitude toward death in any 
form than to concentrate on just one 
kind of death, no matter how horrible 
that one may appear to be. 

Everyone of us is going to die, at a 
time and place and from a cause known 
only to God. Nobody, barring only per- 
haps the most exceptional of God’s saints, 
will be granted beforehand knowledge 
of when he is going to die. The thing 
that matters gravely is how ready a 
person is, at any time in his life, to die. 
The manner of death, whether it is 
going to be from heart failure or throm- 
bosis or an automobile accident or an 
atomic bomb, is not of too great im- 
port. If one is always ready, one need 
never be a victim of excessive fear. 

Some express their fears of atomic 
warfare as concerned only with the 
younger generation. Their children, poor 
things, what terrible events are in store 
for them! Here again, there need be no 
extraordinary anxiety if their children 
are being taught the right attitude to- 
ward death. A boy of twelve who has 
been accustomed to the realization that 
he is going to die some day, any day, 
need live in no more fear of atomic 
bombs than he does of accidents or heart 
disease. 

Excessive fear of atomic bombs indi- 
cates a tendency towards, if not sur- 
render to, secularism. It means we feel 
that we have a pretty nice world here, 
and that it is a shame that there should 


be any chance of somebody’s blowing 
it to smithereens. Some form of death 
is going to blow each person’s nice little 
world to smithereens, anyway, and it 
is only where he will find himself in the 
next world that will matter to him 
then. 

This does not mean that Christians 
should not exert every influence they 
possess to prevent wars and man-made 
catastrophes. They have a strict obliga- 
tion to do so. While they do so, they 
may leave their future in the hands of 
God, who will let men play with their 
atomic toys only so long as and to the 
extent that it fits into his all-wise plans. 


Two Worlds 


In the Middle Ages there was one 
world in the world of the West. Today 
there are two worlds. 

The first world of today comprises 
sixty or seventy million people in the 
United States alone, who have no con- 
nection with the supernatural. They are 
presidents, professors, writers, ministers, 
common people. They know nothing 
about the supernatural even though they 
live in the midst of churches, religious 
publications, nuns and priests. When 
they talk about the supernatural, or 
write a book that refers to it, their very 
terminology shows that they are as far 
removed from understanding what it is 
all about as they are from knowing 
the internal condition of the farthest 
star. The supernatural to them is like 
ancient history or the Arabian Tales. 
Or, if they grant that it is reality, their 
conception of it is completely false. It 
is not at all what they think it is. 

It is unjust to be too harsh on the 
people of this strange world, and to 
judge them rashly. Mere knowledge is 
never sufficient for the grasping of 
spiritual truths. The grace of God is 
also necessary. Without this grace the 
most brilliant man cannot understand. 
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The second world of today comprises 
those who belong either explicitly or im- 
plicitly to the Church Christ founded. 
The supernatural plays a real part in 
their lives. It is the world of these other 
people that, to them, lacks reality in 
view of its transitoriness and flimsi- 
ness. They cannot understand how any- 
one can form a pattern of life out of 
that which lasts hardly more than a day 
and then disappears forever. They live 
in the future and arrange the thoughts 
and actions of the present accordingly, 
because the future is the time when 
they shall come into their own and reach 
the full stature of their powers. 

These two worlds are walking sep- 
arate paths. The people who inhabit 
them may live side by side, even under 
the same roof; they may dress alike 
and talk alike; but they are not alike. 
They are people of different planets. 

Our Lord had those two worlds in 
mind when He prayed “that they may 
all be one even as My Father and I are 
one.” They shall become one when 
those who have received the gift of 
the knowledge of the supernatural are 
willing to make room in their world 
for their brothers and sisters who are 
in the world of ignorance and doubt. 
They can make room by their prayers, 
their example, their charity, their holi- 
ness. They can bring into existence once 
more the one world of the Middle Ages. 


Hush! Hush! 


Decisions handed down in various 
courts during the last year have made 
it illegal for Catholic children to ride on 
public school buses, have taken away 
the “released time” period formerly 
allotted during the school day for the 
teaching of religion, and in two states 
have made it illegal for Sisters to teach 
in public schools in their religious garb, 
even where the children in the school 
were 99 percent Catholic. 
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Local school boards have pondered 
over these decisions, and, as might have 
been expected, have entered into a fur- 
ther frenzied defense of the state from 
the encroachments of religion. 

Among many such school board ac- 
tivities which might be cited, there is 
one which strikes us as particularly in- 
triguing. The Board of Education of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, solemnly de- 
creed that a census of Sunday school 
or religious preference cannot be taken 
in public schools, even on a voluntary 
basis. 

This means that a teacher in Grand 
Rapids public school must not dare to 
ask a child what church it belongs to, 
nor may a child volunteer the informa- 
tion, under pain of breaking the law. 
We do not know how the Grand Rapids 
school board intends to enforce this de- 
cree, but perhaps the following sug- 
gestions might prove useful. 

If it be proven on the testimony of 
reliable witnesses that a teacher has 
dared to ask a child what church it 
attends, let the said teacher be penal- 
ized one day’s salary; if the offense be 
repeated, he or she should be made to 
attend a refresher course at the state 
university on the Principles of Agnos- 
ticism; a third offense, of course, will 
merit immediate and irrevocable dis- 
missal from the teaching profession. 

If a child should be found so per- 
verted as to publicly proclaim his 
allegiance to the Catholic church, let 
it in the first instance be made to stay 
after school and write a hundred times: 
“Religion has no part in my education.” 
For a second misdemeanor of this kind, 
let the child be forced to listen to a 
recorded lecture by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam on the Imperialism of the Vati- 
can. For a third offense, the child 
should, of course, be sent home in dis- 
grace to its parents. There is little hope 
for such a child. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


THE LAST THINGS 


3. The Antichrist: 

A small treatise, at one time attrib- 
uted to St. Augustine, states that the 
Antichrist will be born of a virgin, by 
the operation of the devil and not by 
that of a man. But the book is certainly 
spurious, for St. Augustine himself 
writes that a birth produced without 
the cooperation of any man is a miracle 
which has not occurred on. earth save 
in the person of Jesus Christ. On the 
other hand, St. Hippolytus, St. Ephrem 
of Syria, and St. John Damascene claim 
that the Antichrist will be born of a 
dissolute woman and outside of wed- 
lock. Other authors, too, regard this 
opinion as probable. 

Saints Irenaeus, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and Gregory add this detail to the 
history of Antichrist, namely, that he 
will be born of a Jewish family and 
probably of the tribe of Dan. This they 
infer from passages of Sacred Scripture 
in Genesis and the prophet Jeremias. 
“Let Dan be a snake in the way, a ser- 
pent in the path, that biteth the horse’s 
heels that his rider may fall backward.” 
(Genesis 49/17). “The snorting of his 
horses was heard from Dan, all the 
land was moved at the sound of the 
neighing of his warriors: and they came 
and devoured the land and all that was 
in it: the city and its inhabitants.” 
(Jeremias 8/16). the two texts, while 
referring literally to Samson and the 
army .of the Chaldeans under king 
Nabuchadonosor respectively, are alle- 
gorically applied to the Antichrist by 
sacred commentators. Following the 
reasoning of St. Cyril of Jerusalem and 
St. Jerome, Cardinal Gotti holds this 
opinion for certain since the Jews would 


never recognize him as their Messias if 
he were not a Jew himself. 

According to the early Fathers of 
the Church, the fatherland of the Anti- 
christ will be the city of Babylon in 
Chaldea. Theodoret, St. Anselm, and 
others state that just as Jesus Christ 
was filled, from His infancy, with every 
manner of grace and virtue, so also 
will the Antichrist be filled with every 
vice from his youth. This is why St. 
Paul has called him “the man of sin, 
the son of perdition.” According to St. 
Jerome, he will be possessed by the 
devil in a special manner. Satan will 
dwell in him corporeally, says the holy 
doctor, not entirely, as he dwells in 
others of the possessed, whom he de- 
prives of the use of reason and free will, 
but, leaving them intact, he will fill the 
Antichrist with malice and such malice 
as to advance in him the normal age 
at which other infants attain the use 
of reason. 

He will be reared in the same city of 
Babylon or its vicinity. And since he 
will be born of parents belonging to the 
dregs of society, he will be raised in 
secret, as St. John Damascene main- 
tains, so that his birth and parentage 
will remain hidden from most men. 
Some early writers think that shortly 
after his infancy he will leave his 
parents, and, associating with the 
devil, will spread the first seeds of his 
pestilential errors in the cities of Cor- 
ozain and Bethsaida, to commence 
again to infect the country which Jesus 
Christ first began to sanctify. 

Saint Anselm says of the Antichrist 
that he will be endowed with a very 
penetrating mind, and that, while 
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applying himself seriously to studies, 
he will acquire a mastery of eloquence 
and the sciences. He will take up 
especially the study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, so as to know them by heart. Thus, 
aided by his own genius and that of 
the devil, he will deceive the world and 
especially the Jews, who will accept him 
as their promised Messias. 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem, adding to this 
speculation on the character of the 
Antichrist, asserts that he will apply 
himself strenuously to learn the arts 
of magic. With the assistance of the 
devil he will master them and become 
one of the most famous of enchanters, 
thus being enabled to deceive by his 
tricks countless numbers of people. 
Then will be fulfilled that which St. 
John prophecies in the Apocalypse: 
“And when the thousand years shall be 
finished, Satan shall be loosed out of 
his prison, and shall go forth, and 
seduce the nations.” (Apoc. 20/7). 


The moral character of the Anti- 
christ has been perfectly depicted for 
us in a few short words by St. Paul, 
when he calls him ‘the man of sin, the 
son of perdition’. Sts. Ephrem and 
Cyril of Jerusalem even go so far as 
to say that this impious being will pass 
everywhere as a saint, the more easily 
to gain for himself the affection of the 
people and especially that of the Jews. 
The prophet Daniel has also predicted 
of him that “he will come secretly, and 
shall obtain the kingdom by fraud.” 
(Dan. 11/21). (This text of Daniel, 
like those of Genesis and the prophet 
Jeremias, applies literally to King Anti- 
ochus, but has been applied by St. 
Jerome and other commentators to the 
Antichrist.) 


Among the many vices which he will 
unite in himself and propagate among 
the people, the chief will be that of 
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pride. He will so extol himself and 
turn everything to his own glory as to 
practically raise himself to the level of 
God Himself, as St. Paul exclaims: 
“Who is lifted up above all that is 
called God.” Not through any zeal for 
religion, but out of pure pride, he will 
overthrow all the temples of the idols, 
and will raise his own statue in the 
temple of God, there to be adored by 
all. 


The Antichrist, moreover, will give 
himself over to all kinds of fraud, deceit 
and robbery, thus enabling himself to 
maintain a full treasury and equip 
numerous armies. With such armies at 
his command he will be able to despoil 
the other princes of the earth and keep 
them under his dominion. One of his 
chief vices will be that of a most shame- 
less and disgusting impurity. But even 
in the practice of this vice he will be 
extremely clever. Authors predict that, 
while abandoning himself to a passion 
for women, before founding his king- 
dom, he will pretend to be very chaste; 
but after having made his conquest, 
he will abandon himself to every species 
of immorality. 


With regard to religion, he will 
solemnly attest to his attachment for 
the law, and especially for the laws and 
ceremonies of the Jews, the better to 
captivate their benevolence. But having 
once raised himself to the supreme 
power, he will overthrow all law and 
every act of religion; he will even dare 
to take a place in the temple as though 
he were a God. This St. Paul predicts 
in a passage of the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians (2/4): “Who opposeth, 
and is lifted up above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped, so that he 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself as if he were God.” 
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CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


EDWARD A. STRECKER, M. D. 
Catholic Psychiatrist . 


I. Life: 

Edward Adam Strecker was born in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on October 16, 
1886. His parents, Adam and Maria Von 
Weiler Strecker, had emigrated from Ger- 
many several years before his birth. Pre- 
medical studies were made at St. Joseph’s 
and La Salle Colleges in Philadelphia. The 
Doctorate in Medicine was bestowed on 
him by Jefferson Medical College and his 
interneship was made at St. Agnes Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. In 1915 Doctor 
Strecker married Elizabeth Kyne Walsh. 
From 1913 until 1925 he was associated with 
the Pennsylvania Department of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases. He entered World 


‘War I as a neuropsychiatrist and was dis- 


charged after the war with the rank of 
Major. After the war Doctor Strecker taught 
at Yale and Jefferson Medical College, 
and has been the director of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at the University of 
Pennsylvania since 1931. During World War 
II the government drafted his services for 
assistance in its mental hygiene program. 
Doctor Strecker is, perhaps, the best Cath- 
olic psychiatrist in the United States today. 


II. Writings: 

Like most prominent men in his field 
the Doctor has been a prolific writer. Many 
articles from his pen have appeared in the 


scientific journals. Clinical Psychiatry, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Doctor Ebaugh, 
in 1925, is still considered a standard text 
and reference work. Alcohol—One Man’s 
Meat is a very valuable paper on the under- 
standing of alcoholics. Practical Examin- 
ation of Personality and Behavior Disorders 
is a list of the common symptoms that will 
aid the physician or the layman in 
the understanding of personalities. Their 
Mothers’ Sons, published as the result of 
his work in the second World War, is an 
indictment of the mothers who do not allow 
their children to grow up. 


Ill. The Book: 

Most of Doctor Strecker’s books have 
been technical in nature. But one of his 
most important works has been written 
in a popular style. Discovering Ourselves, 
authored by Doctor Strecker and Doctor 
Apple, is a penetrating analysis of human 
nature. It explains the basic drives of man 
and the minor and major deviations in 
human actions. In simple language the re- 
sults of modern psychological and psychi- 
atric research are utilized to present a 
complete picture of modern man. This 
book is useful reading for anyone who de- 
sires to know more about himself; it is 
necessary reading for all those who are 
given the task of directing others. 
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Christopher Award Novel 
The Edge of Doom. By Leo Brady. 247 pp. 

New York: E. P. Dutton Co. $3.00. 

Leo Brady, assistant professor of Speech 
and Drama at the Catholic University, 
was awarded the second prize in the 
Christopher contest for his first novel, 
The Edge of Doom. Hollywood has already 
advanced $150,000 for the movie rights. 

The plot is made to order for a psycho- 
logical thriller. The principal character 
resolves to give his mother an elaborate 
funeral to compensate for the drabness of 
her life. He approaches his pastor, who 
treats him kindly, but points out the 
emptiness of such a funeral. In a moment 
of anger he kills the priest with a crucifix. 
Then begins the pursuit of the murderer 
by his own conscience and the police. An 
unexpected ally of the murderer turns up 
in the niece of the murdered man, who had 
always attempted to dominate his niece. 
(I imagine that Hollywood will develop 
this angle into a love situation.) After many 
pages the protagonist is caught by the 
police and his conscience. 

The Edge of Doom is a good first novel 
and gives promise of much better work 
ahead. It is on a higher literary level than 
many so-called Catholic novels. The prin- 
cipal figure is a three-dimensional one, but 
the other persons are not. The plot is a 
little tedious at times, and the sudden 
conversion is not quite in character. But 
Mr. Brady is to be congratulated on his 
first novel and we shall look forward with 
pleasure to reading his future novels. 


Merton on the Trappists 


The Waters of Siloe. By Thomas Merton. 
377 pp. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. $3.00. 

The convert-author of the best-selling, 
Seven Storey Mountain, continues his writ- 
ing from the Trappist monastery at Geth- 
semani. The Waters of Siloe is the history 
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of the Cistercians of the Strict Observance, 
who are commonly known as _ Trappists 
from the monastery where the reform began. 

In the prologue, Father Louis explains 
the thesis of the book: the history of the 
Trappists can be understood only in rela- 
tion to their attainment of their goal as a 
contemplative order. Every overemphasis 
of penance or the active works of zeal has 
been a deviation from the Cistercian ideal 
and has resulted in the decline of the order. 
Schools, orphanages, though good in them- 
selves, are not part of the Cistercian life. 
It is interesting to note that Father Louis 
criticizes Abbott De Rancé for the excessive 
penance that he introduced into the Cis- 
tercian usages. De Rancé also forbade study 
to his monks. In modern times there has 
been a return to the more human and 
wholesomeness of the original Benedic- 
tine rule. 

The first part of the book contains a 
history of the Cistercians from the first 
foundation at Citeaux to the latest Ameri- 
can monasteries in Utah and Georgia. The 
various crises in the history of the Trap- 
pists are depicted. It is of interest to 
American readers to learn of the early 
attempts to make a start in the United 
States. As a true historian, the author is 
not afraid to mention the shadows in the 
picture. 

The second, and shorter section, deals 
with the spirit of Cistercian asceticism and 
mysticism, and is an excellent discussion 
of the nature of the contemplative life. 
A glossary of terms explains the words in 
common usage in the liturgical and mon- 
astic life. 

Inevitably, The Waters of Siloe will be 
compared with the latest book by Father 
Raymond, O. C. R., Burnt Out Incense. 
The scope of the two books is different: 
Burnt Out Incense is a history of the foun- 
dation at Gethsemani, while the other book 
is a complete history of the entire order. 
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The styles differ considerably. Father Ray- 
mond writes “fictionized history”; his 
younger confrere presents the facts as an 
historian, yet in a beautiful, fluent, literary 
form. All those who read The Seven Storey 
Mountain will more than enjoy Thomas 
Merton’s latest book. This reviewer found 
it very difficult to lay it down. 


The Society of Mary 

Chaminade. Apostle of Mary. By Kath- 
rine Burton. 249 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. $3.00. 

Shadows Cast Before. By Peter A. Resch, 
S. M., S. T. D. 158 pp. Kirkwood: Mary- 
hurst Press. $3.00. 

The centennial of the arrival of the 
Society of Mary in the United States has 
occasioned several books; one, a new life 
of the founder, the other, a short sketch 
of the early days of the Society in America. 

Katherine Burton, the popular biogra- 
pher, has written a complete life of 


Chaminade, Apostle of Mary. Father Cham- 
inade lived during the stormy days of the 
French Revolution and the keystone of his 
life was a great devotion to Mary. This 
devotion was increased by a miraculous 
healing of his injured foot, and by her 
protection of him during the Revolution. 
These favors led him to begin a society of 
men and one of women in order to bring 
the saving knowledge of Mary to all. Like 
several other founders, Father Chaminade 
went through a period when his own So- 
ciety placed him in the background. The 
charity and zeal of the Apostle of Mary are 
very evident in this well written biography. 
Father Peter Resch, S. M., the provincial 
of the St. Louis province and the author of 
many books, has published some notes on 
the early days of the Society in the St. 
Louis province. The tale of the heroic 
tasks of the pioneer missionaries makes 
interesting reading. Some sidelights on the 
history of the Church are also furnished. 


SOME CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


Spiritual Books: 

The Waters of Siloe. By Thomas Merton. 
$3.50. A brilliantly written history of the 
Trappists. 

The Seven Storey Mountain. By Thomas 
Merton. $3.50. The autobiography of the 
modern poet who found Catholicism and 
the Trappists. 

As We Ought. By Rev. V. McCorry, S. J. 
$2.75. Modern, punchy, spiritual thoughts 
for the sisters. 

The Wisdom of Catholicism. By Anton 
Pegis. $5.00. A synthesis of the great 
writers of Christendom. 

Peace of Soul. By Fulton J. Sheen. $3.00. 
Brings the solace of religion to the doubts 
and worries of all. 

The Greatest Story. By Fulton Oursler. 
$3.00. A Modern life of Christ by a con- 
vert journalist. 


Biographies 


Saint Among the Hurons. By Rev. Francis 


Talbot, S. J. Life of St. John De Bre- 
beuf. Companion volume to life of St. 
Isaac Jogues. 

Henry VIII. By Theodore Maynard. $3.75. 
Factual history and interpretation of the 
life of the King. 

The Road to Damascus. By Rev. John 
O’Brien. $2.50. Life stories of famous re- 
cent converts. 

The Next Thing. By Katherine Burton. 
$3.00. Autobiography of convert, author 
and journalist. 

Burnt Out Incense. By Father Raymond, 
O. C. R. $3.00. Fictionalized story of 
the Trappists at Gethesemani. 


Novels 
The Edge of Doom. By L. Brady. $3.00. 
First novel. Psychological study of strug- 
-gle between conscience and grace. 
Call It Treason. By G. Howe. $3.00. Chris- 
,topher Novel about counterespionage in 
Germany during war. 
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A pastor in Paris received a package 
from his nephews in America, in which 
was a very plain tie, suitable for one of his 
calling. He wore it one evening when he 
called upon a very orthodox and very well- 
educated family. 

In the middle of an extremely philo- 
sophical conversation the light suddenly 
went out. It was pitch black, except for 
the pastor’s “plain” tie, on which gleamed 
the request: “Kiss me in the dark!” 


“T think I have ian all of your family 
except your Uncle Henry. How does he 
look—I mean which side of the house does 
he look like?” 

The little boy considered. “I guess,” 
he said finally, “the side with the bay 
window.” 


Waitress: “I have fried liver, stewed kid- 
neys, boiled tongue and pigs’ feet.” 

Customer: “Don’t tell me your troubles, 
sister. Just bring me a hamburger.” 


A woman called i for jury duty re- 
fused to serve on the grounds that she 
didn’t believe in capital punishment. 

“But this,’ the judge protested, “is 
merely a case where a wife is suing her 
husband because she gave him a thousand 
dollars to make a down payment on a fur 
coat and he lost the money in a poker 
game.” 

“T’ll serve,” she said, “I could be wrong 
about capital punishment.” 


The thin walls Py new houses are the 
cause of some complaints in Britain. A 
young woman was inspecting an apartment, 
turned to the real estate agent and asked, 
“What’s that noise?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he replied. “It’s 
only the couple next door eating celery.” 
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Lucid Intervals 


As the speaker of the evening sat down, 
he coughed. His upper plate fell to the 
floor and broke. 

A guest at his side realized the man’s 
plight, dug into his pocket and came up 
with a set. The speaker-to-be tried them, 
but they were too big. The helpful guest 
supplied another set. They were too small. 
The third set fit. 

The speaker got along perfectly with 
the borrowed teeth, and as he sat down, re- 
turned them with thanks. 

“By the way,” he said, “are you a den- 
tist?” 

The helpful guest shook his head. “No. 
An undertaker.” 


e 

Witness: “He said that you were a 
sculptor but that you should wash more 
often.” 

Attorney: “Give me his exact words.” 

Witness: “Well, he said that you were a 
dirty chiseler.” 

e 

A tipsy soap-box orator who had reached 
the argumentative stage, sat down next to 
a clergyman in a street car. Wishing to 
start something, he drawled. “I ain’t goin’ 
to heaven; there ain’t no heaven.” 

No answer. 

“IT say there ain’t no heaven; I ain’t 
goin’ to heaven,” he shouted. 

The clergyman replied quietly, “Well, go 
to hell then; but be quiet about it.” 

e 

Anxious to have his fortune told, the 
young man decided to go to the local 
swami. As he sat down, he noticed that 
the swami’s crystal ball had two holes in it. 

“What’s the idea of the holes?” he in- 
quired curiously. 

“Well, on Wednesday nights,” explained 
the swami, “I go bowling.” 
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All Out for Romance, 485 

Alexander, Rev. Calvert P., S.J., 379 

American Weekly Magazine, 7 

Angels: Christ and His Angels, 45; His Ministering 
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Anthropocentrism, 305 

Anti-Christ, 761 
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Army, the New, 182 
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Baseball: Modern, 473; Origins of, 147 

Battle that Saved the World, 

Beaches, Problem of, 432 

Bible Oddities, 71 

Bible, Whence Came the? 170 

Biblical Problems: ‘‘Daughters of Men’, 224; 
Divorce in the Bible, 495; Father, Call No Man, 
296; Gifts of Adam and Eve, 36; Jonas and the 
Whale, 680; Rebecca’s Lie, 562; Universality of 
the Flood, 96 
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Birth-control in Britain, 695 

Blessings of the Liturgy, 341 

Bowling, 225 

Brides, Beatitudes for, 321 


“Call No Man Father’, 296 

Calvinism, 57, 123 
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Canker in the Rose, 

Canoeing, 33 

Capital and Labor Slogans, 624 

Capitalists, In Defense of, 551 

Capital Sins, 129 

Casey, Robert J., 572 

Castoffs, Outlet for, 121 

Catastrophe in Detroit, 331 

Catholic Anecdotes: 52, pe 180, 245, 308, 373, 
434, 502, 565, 627, 690, 

Catholic Church, Why eted, 449 

Catholic Church, Totalitarian? 370, 753 

Censorship and Cramped Mind, 566; Hidden Fac- 
tors in Censorship, 

Character, How to Polish Your, 1 

Character, Tests of: Belittling, 88; Carelessness, 
292; Egotism, 466; Gluttony, 12; Hatred, 748; 
Misusing Time, 330; Perfectionism, 206; Perse- 
cution Complex, 389: Precipitousness, 142; Rest- 
lessness, 602; Severity, 550; Slyness, 

harity, ‘Americans and, 6 

Child Magazines, 500 

Christ, Portraits of: Angels and Christ, 45; Angels 
and Risen Christ, 113; Christ _and the Devil, 301; 
Christ in i" Desert, 165; Christ and the Pos- 
sessed Man, 4 : Christ’s Story-Telling a 
686; Christ "Penaiad, 365; Christ and 
Wealthy, 749 

Christmas: Boy’s Christmas, 731; 

Christmas, 705; Crib on Main Street, 709; Crib 
for the Sick Room, 724; Department Store 
Santa, 735; Double Christmas, 713; Christmas 
Gift, 719; Heart of Christmas, 714; Sanitary 


Counterfeit 


Santa, 730; Santa Claus for Sale, 757; Three 
Masses at Christmas, 757; What Christmas Is, 708 

Cinema, Code of the, 

Clotilda, St., 107 

Connell, Rev. Francis J., C.Ss.R., 60 

Conversion, Readying Minds for, 630 

Converts, Making, 

Cooperation, Convert to, 375 


Dangerous Age, The, 207 

‘Daughters of Men’, 224 

Death: And Children, 696; Thoughts before and 
after, 181; What Happens at Death, 641 

Death of the Dove, 

Deep Imprint, 674 

Delinquency of Parents, 23 

Democracy: Advertising Democracy, 310; Democracy 
and God’s Law 

Dempsey, Foes Tim, 399 

Depressions, Problem of, 421 

Devil, Christ and, 

Divorce, Bible and, 495 

Doherty, Edward, 316 

—. What Are? 13; What Do Dreams Mean? 


Drive-in Mass, 143 
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East vs. West, 527 

End of the World, 613 

English Schism, 184, 250, 313, 377, 440 
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Escape from Bondage, 587 
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Experience in Browsing, 351 


Farrell, Rev. Walter, O. P., 125 
Father O’Halloran’s Mass, "197 
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F. B. 1., 213 
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Fighter for Freedom, 491 

From Behind the Bar, 543 
Gamow, George, 174 

Garesche, Bem 153 

Genius and Ignorance, 568 
Gerard Ma + snnglbor St., 438 

Gifts of Adam and "Eve, 36 
Giving, Painless, 181 

God Bless this Fire ee 341 
Gregory VII, Pope St 


Hatred, Study in, 449 
age through Music, 139 
On Going to Hell, 405; Report on Hell, 419; 
“ae of Hell, 420: Hell and Damnation, 408 
Highway Murder, 
Hobbies, 567 
Hofer, Andreas, 491 
Holy Water in a Public School, 537 
Homes, Battle for. 
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Jansenism, 506 . 

Japan, Conversion of Village, 178 
Japan, Mysterious, 110 

Jonas and the Whale, 680 
Judging Political Motives, 246 
Judgment, Particular, 641, 569 
justifiable Homicide, 





Labor Unions, Church and, 741 
Law vs. Visions, 


Leo I, Pope, 547 
Lepanto, Baitle of, 37 


Kempf, Rev. Jos. Geo., 636 


Man Who Retired, the, 645 

Mario and Mary, : 

Marriage: Healthy and Normal? 628; Mixed, poor 
chances, 631; See: Pre-Marriage Clinic, and Wives 
and Husbands Only 

Mary, Mistakes about Bl. Virgin, 257 

Mass, Moose and the, 

Mathilda of Tuscany, 609 

Menopause, 

Mental Cases, 299 

Mental Strain and Bodily Disease, 413 

Merton, Thos., 443 

Miners’ Underground Deaths, 504 

Monsieur Vincent, 

Moth and the Rust, the, 135 

Mothers’ Day Monologue, 309 

Movie Star Suicides, 249 

Movies at Home, 

Murder by Telephone, 395 


Obedience, Analysis of, 489 
Open for New Business, 426 
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Oxnam, Gadfly, 629 


Park Bench Interlude, 19 
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Periera, Nuno Alvarez, 355 

Pius V, Pope St., 
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Experience, 394; Unwanted Marriage, 

Press, No God for, 437 
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Proms, Rules for, 375 

Propaganda, Primer on, 65 

Protestant Ministers, 219 
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Race Prejudice, 246 

Rebecca’s Lie, 562 
Redemptoristines, 725 

Religion, Average American’s, 745 
Renegade Priests, 
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Risen Christ, 113 

Roman Trickery, 461 

Rosary, Device for Escape, 628 
Russia, Fool’s Paradise, 55 
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Saigon, 41 

Sailor and the Iceberg, 27 

Schimberg, Albert Paul, 252 

Schooling, Rules, for, 513 

School Catholic vs. Public: 456, 503, 563, 587, 760 

Scientist, Humble, 

Scott, Lizabeth 

Scourge of God, 547 

Security, Reflections on, 247 

Seven Last Words, 193 

Sex Education of Children, 579 

Shepherd of the Outcast, 399 

Shut-in, Thoughts for: A Crib for the Sick Room 
24; Advice from Shut-ins, 106; False Views of 
Pain, 418; Fear of Losing One’s Mind, 484; Fruits 
of Illness, 556; ‘‘God-Making’’, 233; Lessons 
from Murder, 32; Relaxing in Bed, 619; Sick 
People’s Prayers, 685; ‘alking about One’s 
Troubles, 300; Those Who Need Pity, 152; Value 
of Obedience, 354 

Siamese Customs, Battle of, 234 

Sick: See Shut-in 

Sister Borgia’s Tackle, 597 

Sisters in Red, White and Blue, 725 

Soldier and Knight, 153 

Song of the Slave, 229 

Snakes, the Truth about, 651 

Spelling, So You Can’t Spell, 523 

Spellman, Francis Cardinal, 700 

Spiritual Alibis, 263 

Stage, Degrading the, 436 

Story-telling, Christ’s, 686 

Strecker, Dr. Edw. A., 763 

Strike Figures, Dramatizing, 310 

Study in Black and White, 346 

Superstition, Campaign vs., 


Television, 117 

Temptation, Christ’s, 365 

Test of Character: see Character 

Thanksgiving, Every Day’s, 694 

Thought for the Shut-in: see Shut-in 

Three Minute Instruction: Blessings of Purgatory, 
670; Debts to Mothers, 262; Exorcism, 522; 
Heart of Christmas, 714; Importance of Thoughts, 
138; Intelligent Religion, 70; Loving Oneself, 350; 
Possibility of Reform, 6; Sign of the Cross, 608; 
Social Questions and Religion, 455; Supernatural 
Life, 404; Way of the Cross, 212 

Three Soldiers and Joan, 593 

Tragedy of Johnny, 583 

Twenty Questions, 456 

Two Worlds, 759 


Unconverted, 203 

Unesco’s Forgotten Plank, 55 
Unheeded Warnings, 428 
Unknown God, 

Unsalaried Class, 297 


Walsh, Bp. James Edward, M. M., 187 

Warrior for Peace, 355 

Water, 293 

Wealthy, Christ and, 749 

What a Wife Can Do, 107 

What’s Your Number? 363 

Will Power Needed, 696 

Willie Becomes a Father, 655 

Wives and Husbands Only, for: Alcoholic Husband, 
536; Anti-Catholic Husband, 81; Enslaved Wife, 
272; Mixed Marriage Problem, 22; Mother-in- 
law Trouble, 218; Rhythm, 146; Rhythm and 
Birth-control, 740; Separate Rooms, 340; Sex- 
lectures in School, 398; Suspicious Wife, 478; 
Validating a Marriage, 654; Wayward Daughter, 


Work, Value of, 531 


Vacations, with Prudence, 435 
Valiant Woman, 
Vincent de Paul, 229 


Zooming to Success, 671 
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Keep CHRIST in CHRISTMAS 


Let your Christmas presents be an expression of 
your belief that there is no Christmas without Christ. 
If one gift of yours brings one person into contact with 
Christ, you will have performed a great work of zeal. 
By giving a Liguorian subscription to a friend, you will 
keep Christ in your Christmas and give Him to some- 
one else. 


A one-year subscription is $2.00; a three-year subscription is $5.00; 
three one-year subscriptions are $5.00. 


Canada and Foreign: 1 year, $2.25; 3 years or 3 subscriptions, $6.00 
Send to 


Address 


City Zone State 


Send gift card 
to read: From 


Send to 


Address 


City Zone State 


Send gift card 
to read: From 


Name of person 
sending order 


Address 
City Zone State 


[_] Please include, or advance, my own subscription 
oO $ enclosed 


Mail to 
THE LIGUORIAN - - - LIGUORI, MISSOURI 
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Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Issue 
Across the Rio Grande 
Bandits of El Dorado 
Black Midnight 
Challenge to Lassie 
Down Dakota Way 
Haunted Trails 
Hold That Baby 
Intruder in the Dust 


Joe Palooka in Counterpunch 


Range Justice 
Roaring Westward 
Trapped 

Western Renegades 
Zamba 


Previously Reviewed 


Abott and Costello Meet the 


Killer 
Adventure in Baltimore 
Adventures of Ichabod and 
Toad, The 
Air Hostes 
All Over Town 
Arson, Inc 
Jattleground 
Blazing Trail, The 
Blondie Hits the Jackpot 
grand of Fear 
3rimstone 
Christopher Columbu 
Come to the Stable 


Cowboy and the Indians, The 


Down Memory Lane 
Flaming Fury 

Frontier Investigator 

Girl in the Painting, The 
Grand Canyon 

Home in San Antone 
Horsemen of the Sierras 
Indian Scout 


In the Good Old Summer Time 


It Happens Every Spring 


Jiggs and Maggie in Jackpot 


Jitters 
Kater Lampe (German) 
South of Death Valley 
Kid from Cleveland 
Laramie 
Law of the West 
Look for the Silver Lining 
Lost Boundaries 
Make Believe Ballroom 
Mr. Soft Touch 
Mighty Joe Young 


Movie Crazy 

Mysterious Desperado, The 
Place of One’s Own, The 
Prince of the Plains 

Red Danube 

Red Menace 

Riders of the Whistling Pines 
Rim of the Canyon 
Rustlers 

Sand 

She Wore a Yellow Ribbon 
Skyliner 

Silver Butte 

Son of a Badman 

South of Dea‘h Valley 
South of Rio 

Special Agenc 

Stagecoach Kid, The 
Susanna 


That Midnight Kiss 
Top O’ the Morning 
Trail of the Yukor 
Trail’s End 

Trouble Makers 
Weaker Sex, The 

West of Eldorado 
Window, The 
Wyoming Bandit 
You're My Everything 


Yes Sir, That’s My Baby 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Issue 
Angels in Disguise 
Conspirator 
Heiress, The 
1 Married a Communist 
Strange Bargain 


Previously Reviewed 
Abandoned 

of Violence 
Any Number Can Play 
Barkleys of Broadway, The 
Big Steal, The 
Black Shadows 
Blind Goddess 
Blue Lagoon 
Broken Journey 
Chicago Deadiine 
Daring Caballero 
Devil’s Henchman, The 
Doctor and the Girl, The 
Doolins of Oklahoma, The 
Earth Cries Out (Italian) 
Easy Living (formerly Inter- 
ference) 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO, 


Everybody Does It 

‘an, The 

Father Was a Fullback 
Fighting Kentuckian, The 
Fighting O’Flynn, The 
Follow Me Quietly 

Gal Who Took the West, The 
Great Sinner 

Guaglio (Italian 

Hamlet 

Hellfire 

House Across the Street 
House of Strangers 

It’s a Great Feeling 
Johnny Allegro 

Johnny Stool Pigeon 
Kazan 

Law of the Barbary Coast 
Lovable Cheat, The 
sucia di Lammermoor 
Madam Bovary 
Man-Eater of Kumaon 
Massacre River 
Miss Grant Takes Richmond 
My Brother Jonathan 

My Friend Irma 

Obsession 

Oh, You Beautiful Doll 
Omoo-Omoo 

Once More My Darling 
Once Upon a Dream 

One Last Fling 

Parole, The 

Piccadilly Incident 

Pinky 

Portrait of Jennie 

Prince of Foxes 

Quiet One, The 

Red, Hot and Blue 

Red Light 

Rimfire 

Ringside 

Rossini Italian 

Roughshod 

Saints and Sinners 

Savage Splendor 

Scene of the Crime 

Secret of St. Ives 
Slattery’s Hurricane 
Somewhere in Europe (Hung.) 
Song of Surrender 

Streets of San Francisco 
Sword in the Desert 

Take One False Step 
Temptation Harbor 

Under Capricorn 

Woman Hater 


Woman Trouble (Italian) 
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